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DEATH 
MaxsE.—On January 22, 1932, at his house in 


London, Leopold James Maxse, 
Kditor of The National Review, aged 67 


“Leo Maxse is dead.” Except to his immediate circle the 
grievous news came not only as a shock but as a surprise. In our 
January issue he had a signed article as trenchant as any that 
came from his pen, and a number of “‘ Episodes of the Month ” 
which bore the unmistakable stamp of his mind. These 
proved, however, to be “a last leap”; for shortly after 
writing them he caught a chill, and his constitution, impaired 
by illness two years ago, was unequal to the strain. 

For nearly forty years Maxse was Editor of The National 
Review, and for practically the whole of that time he was its 
sole proprietor. Those who have any knowledge of journalism, 
particularly in its later developments, will understand that 
the double control placed him in an ideal position to speak his 
mind without compromise or reservation. Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri, Maxse used his pulpit month after 
month, year after year, to tell the world what he thought and 
to persuade many to think with him. In this way the Review, 
a small affair when he bought it in 1893, became a sounding- 
board which spread his message far and wide with steadily 
increasing effect. 

Maxse was peculiarly qualified for his self-imposed task, in 
ways which we leave other writers to explain in the following 
pages. Here his colleagues must be content to record their 
sense of personal loss, which will be shared, we believe, in 
varying degree by a very large number of the readers of this 
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Review. He had innumerable friends, and he liked to include 
in their circle subscribers in all parts of the world who 
wrote to him freely as to a trusted adviser, and received replies 
in generous measure. Though many disagreed with much 
that he wrote, as was inevitable, he had no personal enemies ; 
for all recognised his absolute honesty of purpose, and that 
his only interest in his work was that of a patriot. 

In an article on his life and character, which saw only 
some aspects of his greatness as a publicist, Maxse was 
compared with Cassandra, “ who was fated to foretell the 
truth and not to be believed.” This is a high tribute, for 
tradition says that Cassandra was always right ; but when the 
author goes on to say that Maxse “ preached only to the con- 
verted,” he misses the mark altogether. Maxse preached—as 
the records of the Review show—to many whom he could not 
hope to convert, and those who knew him best are fully aware 
that, at many a critical moment in our history during recent 
years, his quiet and convincing arguments turned the scale. 
His influence, like that of most men who get things done, was 
indirect ; but, as another critic wrote, Maxse “ played no 
small part in forming the views and characters of some of 
the political leaders of the nation.” 

In an age when the prophesying of smooth things leads us 
into rough waters, Leo Maxse followed the gleam, and spread 
the light as he saw it, without fear or favour :— 

“ For this, thy track, across the fretful foam 


“ Of vehement actions without scope or term, 
** Call’d history, keeps a splendour.” 


A word may be added about the future of The National 
Review. Two years ago, when Mr. Maxse underwent an 
operation, arrangements were made to relieve him of the sole 
responsibility which he had hitherto undertaken, although he 
remained Editor till his death. A small private company 
was formed, which is controlled by his relatives ; and it was a 
great source of satisfaction to him to know that it had been 
firmly and successfully established. The Review will be con- 
tinued on the same lines as before, and in the spirit which 
inspired the great Editor whom we mourn to-day. 
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LEO MAXSE 


TE news of Leo Maxse’s death comes with cruel suddenness 
just as he seemed to be clear of a long period of exceptionally 
bad health. He was never ‘a strong man. An inveterate 
worker throughout life, he made a principle of neglecting 
medical advice, and never failed, whatever the risk, to take 
the last ounce daily out of his spare and ailing frame. He was, 
moreover, incorrigible as an invalid. A natural ascetic, he 
repudiated care and comfort in the forms which most of us 
welcome when we are sick. His friends, therefore, feared the 
worst from the dangerous illness which overtook him two 
years ago. In spite of himself, however, he was tended back 
to health by a devoted family last year. He wrote the 
“Episodes of the Month” and a special article, ‘“‘ Our German 
Task Masters,” which was quoted throughout Europe, in 
the January number of this Review. All the old fire was 
there, the authentic voice, the delightful vitality and zest. 
But he was not strong enough to go on working as he loved 
to work ; and just as we believed him back again, he is gone, 
a living force, all ‘“‘ honour, anger, valour, fire,” out of our 
life. Stevenson’s lines— 
“Trusty, dusky, vivid, true. . . 
Steel-true and blade-straight ”— 

are the very picture of what we have lost at a turn of affairs 
which calls urgently for his valiant outspokenness and faith. 
So individual a mind is hard to replace, and the loss of it 
makes a darkness for all his friends, as though a familiar 
beacon-light had suddenly expired. But for him it is well. 
He could not have borne with life on easy-going terms, still 
less as an invalid. 

The second son of Admiral Maxse, who was himself the 
Nevil Beauchamp of Beauchamp’s Career, Leo Maxse had 
in him much of the Beauchamp strain. He might well in 
his young days have penned Beauchamp’s challenge to the 
Imperial Guard, though he would certainly have chosen the 
Prussian Guard in place of the French. Like Beauchamp, 
too, he was in his youth a Radical and a Home Ruler, though 
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his father was at that time following Chamberlain into the 
Liberal Unionist fold. Contemporaries have told me that as 
a schoolboy at Harrow he was already a crusader, passionate 
and intense. He went on to King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he read some history, but expended most of his 
exuberant vitality in making pompous authority ridiculous, 
He conducted in particular a relentless campaign of ridicule 
against Oscar Browning, who was never quite the same figure 
afterwards. Nearly twenty years later, a don of his time 
remarked in Lord Balfour’s presence that Leo Maxse’s main 
activity as an undergraduate was baiting those in authority. 
** And,” observed Lord Balfour drily, “he is still doing it.” 
In his first year he also poked fun at the Union, and refused 
to enter its gates ; but he entered them in his second year, 
became Secretary in his third, and President in his fourth. 
He was indeed a speaker and debater of remarkable eloquence 
and force. Controversy was already the breath of his nostrils, 
and much was predicted for him. He seemed to have all the 
promise of a great political career. 

Down from Cambridge, he set out to see the Empire and 
the world. Like all he did, his travels were thorough. They 
took him to all the self-governing Colonies (there were no 
Dominions then), and were punctuated at regular intervals 
by episodes arising from his irrepressible sense of fun. He 
arrived, for instance, one day in Tasmania, and decided 
within forty-eight hours that the island required stirring up. 
He therefore announced, this tourist barely out of his ’teens, 
that he would lecture the Tasmanians on Tasmania, taking 
for the purpose a large hall, and did so with great success, 
the event creating so much interest that it was attended by 
the Governor and his staff. But, despite these ebullitions, 
he travelled as a serious student, and drank in all he heard 
and saw. These years of wandering gave him that very 
contact with rising forces and problems of which he was 
specially fitted to make use. Facts at first hand were meat 


and drink to him from first to last; he hated hypothesis, | 


approximations, and mist ; and this early contact with the 
actual world of his day shaped the beliefs to which he gave his 
life. The Cambridge Maxse suffered a sea-change. He 
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sloughed the Radical Home-Ruler, and became the Leo Maxse 
of this Review, an unremitting and far-seeing champion of 
the Imperial faith. 

The career which afterwards absorbed him was not, 
however, chosen at once. He still dreamt of active politics, 
fought a bye-election doughtily, and lost. He also worked 
at the Bar, and while reading in Chambers found in his 
marriage with Katherine Lushington an unclouded happiness 
which not only irradiated her life and his, but shone on their 
friends, until her death. He was never the same exuberant 
creature, boy mixed up with man, after her sudden death 
in 1922. In the early days of his marriage his health suddenly 
broke, and he had two years of illness from which he never 
wholly recovered, and which made it clear that he would be 
unable to stand the rigours of active political life. Yet some 
outlet was imperative for his consuming energy and concen- 
trated beliefs. He was a man with a creed, a born fighter, 
a born writer too, a creature compact of faith and force and 
eloquence. Despite his delicacy he was bound to work, to 
withstand the things he hated, to champion the things he 
loved ; and it was essential that he should be able to unpack 
his heart in his own way and in his own time. Health put 
the House of Commons beyond his reach, but his father 
found him a perfect medium in this Review. It had originated 
from a suggestion of Disraeli’s, though not actually established 
till after Disraeli’s death, and was endeavouring to present 
Disraeli’s vision of England and Empire to a world in which 
Rhodes and others were making Imperial history at a rapid 
rate. When Admiral Maxse bought it, it was owned by 
Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, and had led a blameless 
if rather dull existence for nearly ten years. Leo Maxse 
seized it like a banner, and from that moment to this no one, 
friend or foe, has ever found it drooping or colourless. It 
was, in fact, the very instrument to call out his genius and to 
express his burning beliefs. It made him free to speak his 
mind, untrammelled, as was best for him, by colleagues and 
proprietors, fettered by no routine, and enabled him to spend 
himself lavishly in his own way month by month on the 
great crusade for which he lived. | 
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The aims of that crusade were already perfectly clear, 


Leo Maxse took over The National Review in 1893. Two f 


years later came the Venezuelan episode, the Jameson Raid, 
and the period of “splendid isolation’ which showed our 
weakness, as well as our strength. The Diamond Jubilee 
followed in 1897. It was very clear that the Victorian Empire 


was changing. Maxse from his travels thoroughly under. | 


stood the temper and outlook of the Dominions, and he threw 
himself into the fray to advocate a new Imperial unity just 
as this country was awakening to the need of a fresh inter. 
pretation of that term. At the same time, clouds were 


banking on the international horizon, and just as the Empire } 


was calling for a new lead, so also our traditional foreign 
policy seemed urgently in need of restatement and repair. 
The South African War and the first trumpeting of naval 
competition from a new quarter, Germany, showed that 
splendid isolation was not the best hope of maintaining the 
condition on which our security had long depended, a European 
balance of power. It is most interesting to look back at 


early copies of the Review and to see how early and how | 


clearly Maxse appreciated the new situation, and advocated 
the changes of policy which he believed it to demand. He 
was sounded by Lord Milner in 1899 as to his willingness to 
accept the editorship of the Cape Times, vacated in that year 
by Edmund Garrett, and declined on the ground that he 
must stick to England and this Review in order to preach 
the German danger to the English world. Thus already 
before the end of the nineteenth century he was beginning 


to point to Germany as the main peril which the Empire | 


had to fear, and pressing for the rapprochement with France 
and Russia which ultimately came. No sooner, moreover, 
had Chamberlain announced his policy of Protection with 
Imperial Preference than Maxse leapt into battle, not only 


with the Liberal party, but with all Unionists who showed |’ 


hostility or doubt. 

I cannot follow him, as I should like, through all the stages 
of the long struggle in which he played so important a part. 
As the century passed through its first decade, both national 
and international politics grew more and more tense. Those 
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were years of growing anxiety for all who held the wider 
Unionist faith. First the débacle at the General Election in 
1906 ; then the collapse of Unionist cohesion under Balfour, 
and the gradual reconstruction of the party under Bonar 
Law ; the Budget of 1909, the stalemate elections of 1910, the 
crisis over the Parliament Act and the House of Lords ; the 
rapid exacerbation of the Irish question which followed as 
the price of Irish support to Liberal reforms ; finally, the 
imminence of rebellion in Ulster; and through all these 
domestic storms, heralded by one European crisis after 
another, and the launching of ship after ship, first in Germany, 
then in counter-weight here, the steady onward march of the 
catastrophe against which Maxse had warned the country for 
fifteen years, European war. 

During all this period Maxse did much more than plead 
and argue and thunder in the pages of the Review, though 
this was his central task. The Review soon gave him a 
position of his own in the political world, and extended his 
influence not only in national, but in international affairs. 
He was constantly speaking, and he spoke at all times with 
eloquence and effect ; he conducted an enormous correspond- 
ence; and through his wide acquaintance with public men 
and public writers of many different types he played at 
times a remarkable part in shaping events behind the scenes. 
Readers of the Review will, I am sure, be interested in some 
examples of this. 

His first salient achievement had no connection with 
English politics. It arose out of the Dreyfus Case. Maxse 
had been an ardent Dreyfusard from the first, and as the 
agitation for a new trial began to fire the heather in France, 
he threw himself into a search for the truth, which involved 
personal investigation in Germany as well as France, with 
the thoroughness of a professional sleuth. Finally, in the 
Review for August, 1898, he published an article declaring 
under his own signature that the famous bordereaw was a 
forgery, and that it was an officer of high seniority in the 
French War Office who had forged it and planted thereby 
the crime of treason on the innocent Dreyfus. The article 
was published at the beginning of August. It was, I believe, 
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the first suggestion, in France, or elsewhere, that Colonel 

Henry was involved in the case. It therefore raised a violent 

hue and cry. In the midst of this, Colonel Henry committed 

suicide. Commenting on the event next day (September 1, 

1898), The Times, in a leading article made the following 

remarks : 

“In the August number of The National Review, Mr. L. J. Maxse 

in a long and very able analysis of M. Cavaignac’s speech wrote :— 

It is evident that the third document, which to M. Cavaignac’s 

intelligence demonstrates the authenticity of the two others, is a 
forgery fabricated within the precincts of the War Office. 

But such a statement by a foreigner would, of course, have 

meant less than nothing to the French military mind; it has had 


to be confirmed by the confession, the arrest, and the suicide of 


the guilty man.” ! 

The episode was indeed remarkable evidence of Maxse’s 
wide knowledge, tenacity in research, and fearlessness in 
public statement when once he had satisfied himself of the 
truth. It gave him immediately a reputation and a réclame 
which The National Review had not previously enjoyed ; for 
English interest in the case was intense and very wide. I 
remember going over as an undergraduate to the retrial at 
Rennes in the following summer, and burning with helpless 
rage when the second verdict of guilty was announced. 
Maxse was, I believe, supposed afterwards to have received 
information from Clémenceau, a close personal friend, who 
also had been a Dreyfusard from the first. But this was not 
the fact. Clémenceau always maintained that, for all his 
interest in the details of the case, he had never even suspected 
Colonel Henry till he read Maxse’s article. It was Maxse’s 
own conclusion, arrived at after an exhaustive process of 
elimination—a brilliant piece of sheer detective genius. Few 
men pursue the truth like this, and still fewer publish it so 
fearlessly when they have found it. Maxse, young as he 
was, had no doubts. He published his conclusions because 
he was himself convinced of their oe. and trusted to events 
to prove him right. 3 

Another striking example was his influence in the Unionist 
party after the defeat of 1906. Maxse used every power he 
possessed, in public and private, by writing, by speaking, and 
by ceaseless pressure of every sort, to secure Mr. Balfour’s 
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resignation of the Unionist leadership ; and I cannot help 
believing that Mr. Balfour himself (as he then was) believed 
him to be right. Certainly I remember playing tennis with 
Mr. Balfour, Maxse, and some fourth on Maxse’s own court 
in the height of the “ B.M.G.” campaign. Mr. Balfour, of 
course, denied that he ever read the papers, and he would 
certainly not have confessed to reading The National Review ; 
but that he was unaware of Maxse’s activities I cannot believe. 
Considering how effectively the campaign was run, and in 
what complete success it ended, I record this as one of many 
instances of Maxse’s power of speaking his mind without 
making enemies or even estranging friends. 

It is hardly necessary to mention again his long struggle 
to inform this country of Germany’s real attitude towards 
it ; I have already mentioned his refusal on that account, as 
early as 1899, to be put forward for the editorship of the Cape 
Times. But I should like to quote one example of it which 
shows the independence of all his dealings with even those 
public men who were closest to his ideals. He was from the 


first a devoted supporter of Mr. Chamberlain ; yet no Unionist 


writer so openly attacked Mr. Chamberlain when the latter 
made overtures for an understanding with Germany which 
pointedly excluded France. 

‘We do not believe it,” he wrote, ‘‘ to be either the desire or the 
interest of Great Britain or the United States to enter into any kind of 
alliance with Germany, and as understandings with that power so swiftly 
turn into misunderstandings which breed further ill-will, the fewer 
such arrangements the better. Perhaps the reader will say that we 
are not entitled to set our opinion against that of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who may have facts before him unknown to us... .. It may be as 
well, therefore, to describe the real attitude of the German people 
towards this country, more especially as the German Government are 
utilising, if they did not originally create, this Anglophobia to float a 
new fleet which is avowedly directed against ourselves.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the subject was delivered on 
November 30, 1899. The passage I have quoted is from the 
“Episodes of the Month” of January, 1900. The rest of 
the story was put together by Maxse himself in a large volume 
of extracts from the Review which he published under the 
title of ‘“‘ Germany on the Brain or the Obsessions of a Crank ” 
in 1915. It is a remarkable collection, and he was, I believe, 
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unpretentiously delighted by the notices which it received— 
particularly in The Times. From vanity and self-seeking no 
man was ever more sublimely free. But like every normal 
human being, he liked to see that his work had borne fruit, 
and he warmed to recognition of it with boyish pleasure. 
Yet even his “ I told you so’s ” were published with a public 
aim. Besides the volume I have mentioned, he published a 
few pages of reminiscences in 1918. They were issued, the 
one to promote the steady conduct of the war, the other to 
assist in securing the victory of the Government at the elec- 
tion which followed the Armistice. I am told that a short 
chapter from the second is being reprinted in this number of 
the Review. Nothing could better illustrate the active part 
which Maxse often played in decisive events behind the 
scenes. 

I cannot refrain from adding to this catalogue, as an 
example of prescience which he owed to hard thought and 
work, his unremitting opposition to the banking policy which, 
in 1925, brought the pound sterling back to parity in gold. 
Aided by Mr. Darling, whose name is familiar to readers of 
this Review, he opposed that policy with unremitting but, 
alas, unavailing argument. Here is a passage from the 
‘** Episodes of the Month” of May, 1925, just before the 
decision to return to gold parity was announced in Parlia- 
ment : 

“ For the first time in our history a formidable political attack on 
our Banks is developing, and their ‘ nationalization ’ is on the agenda 
of a political party that in sufficiently bad times might succeed in 
acquiring power as well as office... .. For the Banks, which are 
bursting with prosperity while industry generally is stricken, to demand 
a measure which may still further swell their resources while making 
the industrial position yet more hopeless than it is already strikes us 
as impolitic from more than one point of view. That there should be 
no man on any Front Bench with any grasp of this crucial problem 
demonstrates that, whatever else it may do, parliamentary statesman- 


ship does not always provide the nation with the capacity it most 
needs.” 


The National Review was, I believe, the only organ of the 
Press which pointed these dangers out. It was a tragedy 
that at the time the decision was being discussed, Lord Milner, 
who might in this as in many other things have swayed 
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Unionist policy, was stricken with the illness which caused 
his death. One of his doctors asked him, very near the end, 
what he thought of the return to gold. The question was put 
at random, to see whether he was still conscious and in 
possession of his thoughts. Milner answered clearly and 
promptly—“ the very greatest mistake.’ It was almost the 
last thing that he said. : 


Maxse’s enthusiasm in this cause is a complete answer 
to those who regarded him as an advocate of the exploiting 
and money-making Imperialism which sometimes soils that 
faith with ignoble use. He thought of the nation as a whole. 
The “ interests,” except in so far as they were true national 
interests, common to every class, never influenced or even 
interested him ; and though often identified with what are 
called ‘‘ die-hard ” views, he was anything but a “ die-hard ” 
when questions were at issue which touched good relations 
between class and class. One example, I think, will be 
decisive—the enthusiastic support which he gave to Mr. 
Baldwin’s appeal in the House on the Trade Union political 
levy—the speech often referred to as the ‘“‘ peace-in-our-time 
speech.” Maxse took an unusual course. He reprinted the 
speech whole in the next number of the Review, so that 
subscribers might have “an opportunity of reading it at 
leisure,” and he made this comment on it in the ‘“‘ Episodes 
of the Month”: 


“Without cultivating any of the arts of the demagogue, and 
probably on that account, as the British public are sick of demagogues 
and other charlatans, Mr. Baldwin has made a great and, some persons 
think, an abiding impression on the country by his unadorned and 
sympathetic treatment of industrial problems. His memorable speech 
in the House of Commons on Mr. MacQuisten’s Bill dealing with the 
intolerable Political Levy of Trade Unions will be found verbatim in 
our correspondence section at the end of this number. We are con- 
vinced that the more Conservatives read it, together with the Prime 
Minister’s other recent speeches on Industrial issues, the more they will 
approve of the line he has taken at this critical time, however much 
they may regret the postponement of legislation on the lines of Mr. 
MacQuisten’s Bill. Even if we lacked sympathy with the ideas so 
admirably expounded by our Leader, and we not only agree with, but 
admire every word he said, we should welcome such utterances as 
strengthening his position, both in Parliament and in the Constituencies.” 
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In that passage the “die-hard” of popular tradition is 
difficult to detect. 

In his whole bent of mind there were certain ruling 
convictions from which he never swerved, and certain instincts 
which were part of the fibre of his thought. He was, in the 
first place and in the highest sense of that word, a patriot. 
The thought of his country, or of leading men in his country, 
descending to meanness of any kind stirred him to volcanic 
wrath. A good example was his fierce onslaught on the 
leading figures in the Marconi case. In that, as in other such 
things, he probed and mined remorselessly to unearth the 
truth ; and when he satisfied himself about it, he put it fear- 
lessly into print. For this he was summoned before the 
Select Parliamentary Committee which dealt with the case, 
and asked to reveal the authority on which his accusations 
were based. He refused point-blank, and a proposal to 
summon him to the Bar of the House, which would certainly 
not have shaken his resolution, was quietly dropped. Fora 
man of small means like him to incur such liability to action 
in the Courts was a formidable risk. But on questions which 
seemed to him to touch the honour or essential interests of 
the country Maxse spoke his mind indomitably, and never 
stayed to count the possible cost. 

He pursued anti-British propaganda and intrigue in all 
its tortuous activities with the same almost uncanny insight, 
with the same relentless force ; and there is no question that 
his influence in suppressing them was very great. He had 
intimate friends in many high places, and was extraordinarily 
well-informed. He was known to have no fear in making 
revelations where he thought them necessary, and in exposing 
subterranean intrigue. The columns of the Review over 
nearly thirty-nine years bear witness to the range and 
thoroughness of these activities, and there was a vast deal 
more of them which received no mention in print. Diplomats, 
journalists, agents of every kind knew him as a watch-dog 
who was always en vedette ; and the baser sort of them feared 
both his bark and his bite. In foreign affairs this was un- 
doubtedly one powerful reason for the respect which was paid 
to what he said. 
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Another source of strength was the knowledge that he 
was absolutely disinterested and single-minded. He had no 
axes of his own to grind. He did not covet honours or 
position ; he gave no thought to personal advancement or 
gain. In the world of affairs such clean detachment is rare. 
Amid the snobs and self-seekers and careerists he was thus a 
veritable Galahad— 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

He was often described as a narrow Jingo, a chauvinist ; 
but this he was not. His burning patriotism embraced the 
whole Empire, and more especially the younger British 
nations, which he profoundly understood. Nor was he merely 
a British Imperialist. He wished to see the Empire working 
in close harmony with every nation which would pursue a 
co-operative and complementary policy and had common 
interests. The National Review was thus the first protagonist 
of the Triple Entente in the British Press. Above all, there 
was born and bred in him an undying love of France. This 
was traditional in the Maxse family. The Admiral had a 
flat in Paris, to which the whole ménage would be taken from 
time to time, and he had intimate friends, such as Clémenceau, 
in the public and private life of France. His sympathy with 
French feeling was intense. He was, for instance, a strong 
French partizan in the Franco-Prussian war, and wrote with 
Frederick Harrison and John Morley a joint letter to The 
Times protesting at the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. No 
other notable voices took up the protest in England at that 
time, though we know now that Queen Victoria regarded the 
annexation with apprehension and dislike. Strange that John 
Morley should have been one of the only two Ministers to 
resign from the British Government which placed this country 
at France’s side in 1914! 

Leo Maxse inherited to the full his father’s intuitive 
understanding of the French standpoint, and he became an 
intimate and life-long friend both of Clémenceau and of 
Delcassé. Clémenceau in particular deferred greatly to his 
views, and often went out of his way to consult with him. 
His attendance at Campbell-Bannerman’s funeral, for instance, 
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was due solely to a telegram from Maxse. It had a remark- 
ably salutary effect on Anglo-French relations at a critical 
time, and Clémenceau afterwards declared that it would 
never have occurred to him but for Maxse’s telegram. In the 
same spirit, Maxse’s understanding support was invaluable 
both to Sir Valentine Chirol and to Mr. George Saunders 
when they were serving as Correspondents of The Times in 
Berlin. All frank exposure of German ideas was encountered 
at that time by opposition and protest from many influential 
quarters in a thousand different forms. Against all this Maxse 
stood like a rock, and he ended by exercising a very consider- 
able influence over the English Press. In particular, he 
impressed himself on Lord Northcliffe personally, and on his 
newspapers too, during a period when it was vital that opinion 
in England should be enlightened on the true bent of policy 
in Germany. 

There was no question that Maxse knew what was going 
on beneath the surface as well as on the surface, not only in 
England, but in Europe and America ; and I should, I think, 
quote his own acknowledgment of the wide trust which he 
enjoyed, made in 1915. It comes from the introductory note 
to “Germany on the Brain,” and it includes Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, then dead—‘ whose ripe judgment and 
abounding wisdom (wrote Maxse) may be gathered from his 
frequent remark: ‘I can’t give you the precise date when 
Germany will make war, but I don’t see how it can be later 
than 1915.’”—Sir Valentine Chirol, Mr. George Saunders, 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, and the late Duke of Northumberland. 
After enumerating these, Maxse goes on: 


“ Although The National Review is ultra unofficial, it would be 
ungrateful not to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of able, well- 
informed officials at home and abroad, whose names I only refrain 
from mentioning for fear of compromising their careers... . . 

“‘ There would be no end to the list of foreign friends who on count- 
less occasions put the Review in touch with European events. I have 
been so fortunate as to enjoy the confidence of the most brilliant of 
living Frenchmen, M. Clémenceau, who, whether in or out of office, has 
long been a predominant power in France..... The only other 
statesman of the front rank that I have ever met, who thoroughly 
understood every aspect of Pan-Germanism, was M. Delcassé, whose 
presence at the French Foreign Office to-day—whence he was un- 
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ceremoniously ejected by the German Emperor in 1905—affords some 
guarantee that the Allies will not surrender in negotiation all that has 
been gained on the stricken field. Another distinguished foreigner who 
trusted The National Review was the late Viscount Hayashi, the gifted 
Japanese Ambassador in London, and subsequently Forcign Minister 
at Tokio. He did not share the Haldane illusions about Germany, and 
could not conceal his satisfaction at the disappearance of the danger 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance being joined by the tertius gaudens in 
the winter of 1901-1902. 

‘To these and many other instructors and co-operators I desire to 
express gratitude, and especially to the regular readers of The National 
Review, who, with exemplary and unmurmuring patience, have endured 
the wearisome iteration and reiteration of the ‘ obsession of a crank.’ ”’ 


Armed with the close and accurate knowledge which his 
wide affiliations gave him, he waged a dauntless and unceasing 
struggle to make his views prevail. His style was frank as 
daylight, his convictions were hard as steel; but there was 
no malice in his warfare, and he cared not how shrewdly his 
adversaries struck back. Not for him fugitive and cloistered 
opinions, sedately aired without dust and heat. He asked 
no quarter and he offered none; and never did his trumpets 
give an uncertain sound. No wonder, then, that the large 
correspondence which always came to him was by no means 
confined to approval from people who agreed with his views. 
Yet it proves that he made very few enemies, while he made 
multitudes of friends. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that Maxse was invariably 
right. Who is? Judgment strays, and the best we can 
achieve is to hold scrupulously by honour and truth, as we 
see the truth. Maxse never failed by that test. Though he 
was himself a fearless idealist, he hated idealogues and their 
misty talk. No man of his time had higher standards or 
nobler dreams, and for young men to see visions seemed to 
him entirely right. But he feared and loathed the visionary 
who will not face the facts. ‘Avez vous remarqué” said 
Clémenceau once, “que les imbéciles ont toujours 
raison?” Maxse might well have said this himself. 
He would let no one forget to what extent narrowness, 
faction, greed, and sheer human folly rule the world of events. 
Sometimes, but not often, his judgment over-estimated the 
weight of these facts. But on the main trend of contemporary 
events he very seldom made a serious mistake. 
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Alas, that in the greatest of all the causes for which he 
worked, that of Imperial unity, he has not lived to see the 
actual realization of the policy to which he gave himself 
heart and soul from the very outset of Mr. Chamberlain’s great 
campaign—Imperial Preference. He put this in the forefront 
of the January ‘“‘ Episodes of the Month,” the last he was to 
write. This is the very first sentence of that number : 
“Tf all goes well, 1932 should be an annus mirabilis in the history 
of the British Empire by realizing the dream that has been cherished 


by all men and women of the larger patriotism both at home and over- 
seas for the last 25 years.” 


Let us make certain, we who survive him, that his especial 
bugbears, the “‘ mandarins ” and “‘ mugwumps,” do not turn 
that dream once again into mist. 

Superior people with uncertain minds and characters, of 
course, complained that he was “extreme.” They would 
have preferred a greater readiness for compromise and a 
suaver tone. As for compromise, Maxse hated it. He saw 
everything black and white without mediating greys, and his 
mind had in it a strong infusion of what we are inclined to 
consider the French weakness of pushing logic to extremes. 
Nevil Beauchamp had it too: 

“From his point of observation, and with the store of ideas and 
images his fiery yet reflective youth had gathered, he presented himself 
as it were saddled to that hard-riding force known as the logical impetus, 
which spying its quarry over precipices, across oceans and deserts, 
and through systems and webs, and into shops and cabinets of costliest 


china, will come at it, will not be refused, let the distances and the 
breakages be what they may.” 


That is Leo Maxse to the life. 

And as for hard language, he had none of the sounding- 
boards for guarded and studied phrase with which the holders 
of office are automatically supplied ; and he meant to be both 
heard and understood. He had to make his own instrument, 
and he made it such that its notes would overcome all hardness 
of hearing and thickness of skull. It was his business to 
“bait those in authority,” for excellent ends ; and he baited 
them with manifest success. 


The peace of shocked foundations flew 
Before his ribald questionings. 
He broke the oracles in two, 


And bared the paltry wires and strings. 


— wel 
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In sending him a copy of his Life of the late Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Newton inscribed it ‘“‘ To L. J. Maxse, who is one of the 
few people who have really influenced public opinion.” 
Maxse unquestionably did so, and in all essentials for the 
public weal. 

But The National Review, with its breezy outspokenness 
and clear-cut opinions, was only, I would repeat, a part of 
the influence which he enjoyed. It was his pulpit, his back- 
ground, his public setting ; and he never put anything in its 
columns which he was not, according to a scrupulous judg- 
ment, entitled to use in that way. Journalism is a testing 
profession from that point of view, and Maxse steered his 
course through its shoals and reefs with unfailing tact. The 
trust of men in delicate or responsible positions was never 
belied, and year after year, till his health gave way, his circle 
of friends and correspondents grew. Nowhere was this more 
evident than in his own house. It was not necessary to agree 
with him to be welcome there, and he dispensed, he and Mrs. 
Maxse, a wide and delightful hospitality with absolute sim- 
plicity and a charming elusive touch of the grand seigneur. 
In daylight his parties usually centred round the tennis- 
court, for that game he loved and it owes much to him. His 
only other recreation was natural history : he had in particular 
an understanding love for birds. Mrs. Maxse was a delightful 
pianist, with a special genius for Bach ; but Maxse was not 
himself, so far as I could make out, deeply musical. He 
liked it, not so much for its own sake, but because it was part 
of her. 

She died, a gracious and charming figure, deliciously 
witty and unfailingly warm-hearted, by sudden accident ten 
years ago. He seemed a lonely and struggling man without 
her, though Lady Milner watched over him and worked for 
him as only a very devoted sister could. And now he too 
is gone. I can see and hear him as I write—the massive head 
with its dark crop of untidy hair, the square brow, the pale 
complexion, the ascetic clean-cut face. The utterance slow 
and emphatic, mild in manner, however violent in substance, 
and issuing always from half-clenched lips. Keen grey 
eyes, one of them (if he sat sideways) fixed with a 
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sort of piercing pensiveness on the eyes he addressed ; in full 
face, deep-set under heavy brows—Tavpnidv iro8dépas—like 
Socrates about to impale the victim of a dilemma on remorse- 
less horns. In them, too, like light in water, the glint of 
humour which he could never repress ; and from time to time 
the head flung back in delighted laughter as he drove his 
argument home or acknowledged a retort. 

Clothes—the less said about them the better. His father, 
I believe, was as trim and tidy as his own quarterdeck. Not 
so his second son. He would never try on clothes; but he 
managed at least not to have them small. His tailor evidently 
took care of that. They looked rusty, whatever their age, 
and capacious ; and this was well, perhaps, since he always 
seemed, even in the height of summer, to be wearing several 
waistcoats. A fortuitous ensemble, with personality written 
all over it—lovable, charming, absurd. And as for his writing, 
it was straight and massive like his mind. He seemed to 
have a special make of pencil, larger and blacker than any 
known to common use, and he wrote in thick, square charac- 
ters on sheets of foolscap of amazing consistency—they looked 
like cardboard. It must have been a mighty pile of them 
that held the ‘‘ Episodes of the Month.” 

His industry indeed was to the last prodigious. He 
verified every reference himself, tracking speeches of a remote 
date with unerring memory, and seldom falling into even 
those minor inaccuracies from which no writer is wholly free. 
In the war this industry became a passion, and he sometimes 
produced whole numbers in which he had written almost 
every word. Only writers will appreciate what labour and 
application that involved. As for his memory, let the Potsdam 
Diary speak—a puckish compilation which gave him 
unfeigned delight. Nor was anything he published ever 
prompted by thought of gain. A reader once ordered 50,000 
copies of a single number for a patriotic purpose, and Maxse 
insisted on supplying them at a rate which left him a sharer 
in the cost. He had only a very modest fortune of his own, 
but he has left a substantial amount from it in his will to 
ensure, in the future as in the past, the absolute indepen- 
dence of The National Review. 
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The memory of men like Leo Maxse can never wholly die 
while their country lives. It becomes part of the invisible 
English world, the spiritual ancestry and increasing heritage 
to which successive generations are born. Maxse spent his 
life in unfaltering devotion to the high tradition of public 
service which England so far has always maintained, and his 
example strengthened that tradition in all who felt his influence. 
Unhappily debarred by a most precarious physique from the 
most active forms of service both in peace and war, he never- 
theless devoted through nearly fifty adult years by far the 
greater part of all his waking hours to the public causes on 
which his heart was set. And if his example was splendid, 
his performance also was great. No discriminating historian 
of the future will be able to overlook the part which his tireless 
and fearless advocacy played, both publicly and privately, 
in the history of our times. Journalism changed rapidly in 
character during his life, but he kept its traditions high ; and 
his splendid independence, no less than his solid achievement 
as a moulder of opinion and interpreter of events, will outlive 
the memory of many tinsel public men who sought and took 
more of the limelight upon the contemporary stage. 

As for his friends, they will cherish every recollection of 
him so long as they live. Vivid, valiant, and utterly winning 
in all his individual ways, he is unforgettable ; and his memory 
will always be linked in our minds with the great causes which 
he made especially his own. That is the kind of memory, 
I am sure, which he would himself have desired, and especially 
that none of those causes should ever through remissness of 
ours be betrayed. 

Plain speech with plain folk, 

And plain words for false things, 
Plain faith in plain dealing 

*Twixt neighbours and Kings 
He used and he followed, 

However it sped.... 


Oh, our world is none more honest 
Now Great-Heart is dead ! 


EDWARD GRIGG. 
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“OUR BRILLIANT FRIEND” 


My friendship with Leo Maxse dates from a few years after 
his marriage, and his acquisition of the National Review, the 
editorship of which became his life’s work. Bred a Liberal 
of the Imperial type—his father had contested in that interest 
Southampton in 1868 and The Tower Hamlets in 1874—he 
became, after the disruption of the party on Home Rule, a 
Liberal Unionist, and entered upon a candidature in a 
Northern Borough, which, however, he relinquished. Nothing 
more amusing can be imagined than his description of the 
enthusiasm which the local Association assured him was 
awaiting him, and his actual experience of being met at the 
station by an iron-clad cab, and by a stalwart bodyguard 
for his personal protection. At a political dinner he made a 
speech of such merit and distinction as to attract the atten- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Thereafter, their political 
agreement was signed and sealed. Nothing shook Maxse’s 
allegiance to his forceful leader. In his Colonial policy and 
in his abandonment of Free Trade, Mr. Chamberlain had no 
more devoted follower. 

Maxse was my guest in Devonshire in the winter of 1895-6, 
when the news came of the Jameson Raid. At once he 
realized how difficult this fiasco had made Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position in the Cabinet and the House of Commons; and 
how calculated it was to damage his authority in South 
Africa. He ordered every London newspaper and the 
principal organs of provincial opinion to be sent to him. 
He even obtained literature from foreign countries. With 
this vast quantity of material he shut himself up in seclusion, 
in order to assemble all the details of the story, and the 
evidence of its impression both at home and abroad. It 
was a striking instance of his industry, and of his great 
power of absorption and concentration. He manifested the 
same determined purpose to acquire information when he 
was hotly engaged in the controversy over Bimetallism. He 
went to America and followed the Democratic candidate, 
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Mr. Bryan, to many of his meetings, as the great stump- 
orator prosecuted his unsuccessful campaign for the office of 
President. 

Maxse’s sense of justice was greatly moved by the tragic 
circumstances of the Dreyfus case. Alfred Dreyfus of 
Miilhausen, Alsace—the son of a rich Jewish manufacturer— 
was as an artillery officer posted to the French General Staff, 
and in 1893 was charged with delivering to a Foreign Govern- 
ment documents connected with National Defence. He was 
court-martialled, degraded with the full ceremony of indignity, 
and transported to the Ile du Diable. All the efforts of his 
wife and family to prove his innocence were fruitless, until 
it was suspected that he had been the victim of forgery and 
injustice planned in the interest of an anti-Semitic vendetta. 
Maxse spent himself in writing article after article in his 
Review on behalf of Dreyfus. He successfully roused a great 
body of public opinion in favour of a man who, he was 
firmly persuaded, was the victim of a cruel conspiracy. Sir 
Godfrey Lushington, who was Mrs. Maxse’s uncle, had 
retired from the Home Office after years of most distinguished 
service, especially in connection with a close supervision of 
the more important criminal cases which at intervals engaged 
the anxious attention of the Department. Maxse called Sir 
Godfrey to his aid in a critical examination of the evidence 
against Dreyfus, with the result that the late Under-Secretary 
of State did much to unravel the details of the case against 
the unfortunate officer upon which the conviction had been 
obtained, and to demonstrate its perjured character. The 
conspiracy was finally unmasked and Dreyfus was released 
and reinstated. 

Maxse’s unsparing activities in exposing the Marconi 
scandal, and the conduct of the principal figures concerned 
in it; his strenuous advocacy of Tariff Reform ; and his 
disregarded prophecy of the German menace to the peace of 
Europe are too well known to the present generation to be 
recalled here in detail. These, to which reference is made, 
are only some of the leading features of his editorial career. 
But it is of interest to remember that his originality of mind 


_ gave an entirely new colour to a publication of the high and con- 
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ventional standard to which the National Review belonged. 
Simultaneously with articles devoted to current political 
criticism, Maxse opened its columns to nearly every type of 
subject. Articles on travel—sport in foreign lands—lawn 
tennis, on which he was a recognized authority—contributions 
on delightful matters of natural history—studies of the past 
records of the Turf; and even an article on the establish- 
ment of the Totalizator by a distinguished Steward of the 
Jockey Club. But all these to the subscriber or casual 
purchaser of the National Review were of secondary interest 
compared to the Episodes of the Month. These were known 
to be Maxse’s unpartnered composition. They reflected his 
own vigorous opinions on public policy, and were not in- 
frequently the pillory of political characters of whom the 
intrepid Editor disapproved. On one occasion when the 
Court of Appeal were reviewing the decision of the Court 
below on an assessment to Income Tax, affecting the National 
Review and its Editor, and when learned counsel was dis- 
tinguishing Maxse from the Review, a Lord Justice, protesting 
against the argument, exclaimed, ‘“‘ But Mr. Maxse 1s the 
National Review”! True it was that his hand was easily 
traced in sentences which bore the impress of his own par- 
ticular style and verbal coinage—sentences in which the red- 
hot lava flowed over page after page, as he mercilessly 
handled the peccant or halting Mandarins (his word of 
constant use) of the Front Bench. How sad to think we 
shall never read of what he thought of the Cabinet com- 
promise on the subject of Tariffs, and the consequent sacrifice 
of the historic tradition of collective responsibility of Ministers 
and this to placate an obscurantist Socialist peer who 
holds a sinecure office, and a Liberal Home Secretary who 
owes his seat to Conservative votes ordered by the Conserva- 
tive leader. A letter from Maxse, written on December 2nd, 
lies before me. “I am accused,” he says, “of being 
pessimistic, but it is not easy to be cheerful in these days, 
and with such a Government as we are saddled with. The 
present combination consists of three old gangs which are 
worse than one old gang! We need something new; but 
I am blessed if I know how to get it.” The idea conveyed 
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in the phrase “three old gangs” must have pleased him, 
for he employs it in the January number of the Review. 


He was undoubtedly a rebel—a term which the dis- 
tinguished biographer of the late Lord Salisbury applies to 
that eminent statesman. It is really almost impossible to 
think of our brilliant friend in Parliament. He would have 
been a constant anxiety to his leader: he would have terrified 
the pundits of the Whips’ room. He would have inspired 
the Opposition, however small, to protest against the senti- 
mental and dangerous folly of National Disarmament, and 
against the costly fantasy of the League of Nations; and 
this too with daring and inimitable humour. Can the scene 
be imagined as from a place below the Gangway, in his 
softest tones of sarcasm and raillery, he would have described, 
as he does in the January number, the default in their sub- 
scriptions of 14 members of the Geneva Assembly who 
nevertheless retain their voting rights, and the position of 
China who, with the heaviest arrears, seems to be regarded 
as ‘“‘ the blue-eyed boy” of the League ? 

And yet with all his powers of searching criticism and 
invective nothing was more remarkable than the fairness of 
Maxse’s mind. This quality appeared even in those cases 
where his friends felt that he was in the wrong. He never 
advanced a judgment simply because it was tempting; be- 
cause it offered opportunity for a biting phrase or some 
sophistical ingenuity, or because he had an effective thing 
to say, and was resolved to say it. He wrote from motives 
of absolute honesty, after carefully exploring his subject and 
all the evidence which was obtainable for a correct and 
defensible appreciation. He may not always have been 
prudent; but he was luminous and manly. It has been 
said that the two great faults of a writer are obscurity and 
affectation. Neither could ever be attributed to Maxse. 
His capacity for work was enormous. Month by month 
during the long years of his editorship he gave himself with 
intense labour to his task. Now it would be a pregnant 
warning of some public danger, or with incredible industry 
and persistence the grouping of material for arraigning the 
conduct of a Minister. Again, there would be a devastating 
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analysis of a Blue Book, or the report of a Committee. The 
designs of foreign statesmen would be set forth with the 
necessary supporting evidence. It has been said that the 
unsparing vigour of his style failed of effect, because it did 
not persuade. Be this as it may, at all events his country- 
men had the opportunity of studying the particular situation, 
and, for those who desired it, there was an ample brief for 
use in Parliament or the Platform. Did not Addison say 
that a man ought to take great care not to polish himself 
out of his veracity, nor to refine to the prejudice of his 
virtue ? 

In private life he had a host of friends. Although at 
times they might have to listen to his attacks upon a policy in 
which they believed, or upon men and women who com- 
manded their affection or admiration, it made no difference. 
Luncheon or dinner ended amicably, and a subsequent 
invitation was welcomed and accepted. On one occasion, 
being the guest of a Prime Minister, he held the table in an 
outspoken denunciation of a particular transaction for which 
the Cabinet was responsible ; but this was not resented 
by his host, who knew him; or by others present who, 
though they might dissent from his opinion, respected the 
integrity and honesty of his purpose, and who, controversy 
apart, recognized the play of his natural benevolence, his 
charm and his magnanimity. 

His personal attributes were many ; among them charac- 
ter, humour, generosity and fearlessness. He had a genius for 
close friendship that was most attractive, and a rare gentleness 
in bearing, which combined with an affectionate sympathy 
served to enrich an intimacy and to strengthen its ties. 
In life his regard was a privilege ; his memory a possession 
to treasure. 


J. S. SANDARS. 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES 


From a number of appreciations of Mr. Maxse’s life and work 
we quote the following :— 


Mr. AMERY IN THE TIMES. 


Your notice of Mr. Maxse pays a charming tribute to a 
vivid and lovable personality and to the forceful sincerity and 
consistency of a great journalist. But it scarcely does full 
justice to those qualities of action, to that eager, positive 
impulse, which were, perhaps, less evident in the pages of The 
National Review, but which were essentially part of the man, 
and which enabled him to make a much more definite contri- 
bution to the course of events than your notice would suggest. 

I well remember the morning, in May, 1903, on which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s first great pronouncement in favour of 
Imperial preference appeared. I had scarcely finished reading 
my Times when Leo Maxse burst in athirst for immediate 
action and full of plans for the approaching campaign, that 
campaign which he played no small part in helping to get 
together and inspire in its earlier days, and whose long- 
deferred victory was announced at the very moment of his 
death, though in terms that would have stirred him to Homeric 
laughter. So, too, in the campaign for national military 
service, in the movement to resist the Parliament Act, or to 
displace Mr. Balfour from the Conservative leadership, Leo 
Maxse contributed much more than his incisive pen. Above 
all, in the goings to and fro of those critical days which decided 
the part played by the Conservative leaders in saving the 
country from the discredit of running away from its obligations 
to France and Belgium, which established Lord Kitchener at 
the War Office, and sent the Expeditionary Force to France, 
Leo Maxse’s activity was no unimportant factor in the shaping 
of history. 


THE MORNING POST. 


When we think of Leo Maxse, we think of The National 
Review, of which he was editor for nearly 40 years, and of all 
the national causes which in that time he fought with single- 
hearted devotion. In temperament he had that quality of 
spiritual ardour which made his father the appropriate original 
of Meredith’s hero in Beauchamp’s Career ; like the Admiral, 
his father, his heart was bound to his country and he followed 
always what he took to be the line of national interest, duty 
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and honour. A deep and close student of European affairs, 
he was among the first to warn this country of the danger 
which sprang from German policy. For that reason he always 
supported a firm friendship with France, and held unwaver- 
ingly to these convictions with all their logical consequences : 
strength at sea, Imperial Preference, a national policy founded 
on the maintenance of industry and agriculture, and a foreign 
policy based on the Entente. He was master of a vital and 
well-knit style, luridly illuminated with a certain sardonic 
humour. He had so high a sense of honour, so high an ideal 
of the public service, that he could never forgive those who 
tarnished either. Selfless, generous, warm-hearted, never for 
a moment abating the ideals he held, he lived for the ends he 
served, 


THE DAILY MAIL. 


Mr. Leo Maxse was the most vigorous publicist of his day, 
one of the most consistent patriotic journalists, and a contro- 
versialist who was never compelled to withdraw a single word 
he wrote. 

Mr. Maxse became editor of The National Review while still 
in the late twenties, and conducted it for the remainder of his 
life with unflagging energy and deep conviction. He was an 
Imperialist of the most uncompromising type ; and, though in 
pone a supporter of the Conservative Party, he could lash 

riends as well as opponents with the same merciless invective 
whenever he detected signs of weakness in the defence of 
essential British interests. 

At Mr. Maxse’s house men of all types and opinions met, 
and he played no small part in forming the views and charac- 
ters of some of the political leaders of the nation. 

Perhaps his most effective intervention in _ politics 
occurred on the eve of the European war, for he was princi- 
pally responsible for persuading Mr. Bonar Law to offer Mr. 
Asquith the support of the Conservative Party if he came to 
the aid of France. That offer enabled the Prime Minister to 
overcome the resistance of the peace party in the Cabinet. 


“A MODERN COBBETT ” 


During the past thirty years (wrote the Daily Express), 
Maxse was one of the most formidable and forceful figures in 
political controversy. A strong Tory, and a vigorous defender 
of Imperial interests, he was a modern Cobbett, and in his 
sturdy championship of national causes he never feared to 
attack the most exalted persons in the State. He was a great 
power in English journalism, salutary and scourging. 
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“A FATEFUL BREAKFAST” 


The following article, reprinted by request from The National 
Review of August, 1918, is a fragment of autobiography which 
throws light on the part played by Mr. Maxse at a turning-point 
in English history. 


NonE of us will ever forget those terrible days—far worse 
than anything that has happened since—as Europe was then 
much nearer enslavement than at any other time, even at the 
worst moment of the Russian collapse. I was naturally not 
behind the scenes and knew nothing of the feverish negotia- 
tions from July 23 to July 31 between a Germany resolved on 
immediate war and an England equally wedded to peace. It 
was, however, evident to outsiders like myself, with no special 
knowledge, that ‘‘ Der Tag ’’—upon which so much had been 
written in the National Review—was at hand. But I had 
ceased going to the Foreign Office after the Haldane Mission to 
Berlin in February, 1912, which seemed to me to be a piece of 
mingled folly and treachery that made one hopeless of our 
foreign policy. I was, therefore, at the outset out of touch 
with events, except as a newspaper reader. I could not help 
being encouraged by the robust and uncompromising tone of 
well-informed journals whose conductors were likely to know 
what was going on. The attitude of the Times, Morning 
Post, the Daily Mail, and other papers, including the Daily 
Telegraph, which had not too good a record on the Anglo- 
German question, left nothing to be desired. From the 
moment Germany threw off her pacific mask and began 
stripping for the fray, these journals left no doubt that Great 
Britain would be prepared to do her duty. But they were 
“ Opposition” organs. On the other hand, it was decidedly 
ominous that not a single Ministerial journal struck one strong 
note, while one heard on all hands the worst accounts of the 
moral of Parliament, where Little-Navyism, No-Armyism, 
Potsdamism, and every other rotten ism were rampant. 
Germany’s stupendous success in bamboozling British 
statesmen concerning her intentions was brought home to me 
in a casual conversation with one of the most brilliant and 
eminent of our public men, who though always amiable and 
charming could hardly conceal his astonishment when I said 
to him on July 29—things having gone very far—‘ So Ger- 
many means war”; to which he replied, “‘ You don’t mean to 
say you mean that seriously,” while afterwards he quoted this 
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opinion as an eccentricity on my part. As we learnt subse- 
quently, it was on July 29 that the German Imperial Chan- 
cellor made his impudent bid to the British Ambassador in 
Berlin for British neutrality by undertaking not to dismember 
France in Europe if Germany was allowed to strip her of her 
colonies! Prince Lichnowsky and Herr von Kiihlmann, 
though now under a cloud in their own country, may con- 
gratulate themselves on their diplomatic spadework in London, 
where such an atmosphere had been created that men of 
experience and authority were thus blissfully unconscious of 
the storm that was already brewing. As we know, Lord 
Rosebery, who is an historian as well as a statesman, subse- 
quently expressed the considered opinion that “ fear ’’ was the 
animating motive of Germany’s wanton aggression, so per- 
versely was the whole Pan-German programme misread by 
those whom Great Britain relied upon to protect her interests 
against hostile Powers. There is only too much reason to 
dread that our statesmen still prefer to cultivate the harmless- 
ness of the dove rather than the wisdom of the serpent in all 
dealings with the Boche, who is to be invited to enter a League 
of Nations should his murderous onslaught on his neighbours 
finally fail. Can we be surprised that the arch criminals of 
Berlin and Potsdam should remain secure in the consciousness 
that no harm can possibly befall them, because German 
diplomacy will always be able to retrieve in the Council 
Chamber whatever the Great General Staff may have lost on 
the stricken field. If Hindenburg and Ludendorff do not 
** deliver the goods,” Lichnowsky and von Kihlmann will be 
requisitioned to repeat their performance of the Black Week 
of July 27 to August 1, 1914, when, thanks to the co-operation 
of confederates in the British Cabinet, they reached the ideal 
position for which Germany had long manceuvred. B 
Saturday morning (August 1)—the blackest of black Saturdays 
—Great Britain was detached from France and Russia, upon 
whom Germany was raining ultimatums, more confident than 
ever in the conviction that England would remain neutral 
until it was too late to prevent the Pan-German triumph West 
and Kast. 

The situation is as plain as a pikestaff to every one who 
reads the diplomatic papers intelligently. It was known at 
the time to far too many persons for there to be any hope of 
keeping a secret, which, moreover, the Government of the day 
disclosed to the world in its utterly unworthy terror of the 
Pacifist Party to whom it was alone concerned to justify itself 
in going to war. The anxieties of that week to outsiders as 
well as insiders may be imagined. Everything for which 
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England stood in the world, including her own self-respect, 
was at stake. The whole story has not yet been told, and 
some parts of it may never be known, but the more vividly we 
realize our hairbreadth escape, the better is the chance of our 
preventing a ruinous war from being crowned by a yet more 
ruinous peace. By Friday afternoon (July 31) His Majesty’s 
Ministers had wobbled into this position. A small party 
containing the less bad elements of the Cabinet were Waiting 
to See—preferring to move in the right direction, 1.¢., to the 
support of France, but afraid to do so—while another faction 
of dangerous dimensions was definitely treacherous and 
active and determined in its perfidy. Alone at this date 
stood Mr. Winston Churchill, who, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, had already burnt his boats and was doing his 
duty. I cannot be suspected of partiality to this politician 
in saying what angers many of my friends, but such a narrative 
is perfectly useless unless one is prepared to record what one 
believes to be true without fear or favour, and it is a fact that 
this week—and the following week—was the great fortnight 
of Mr. Churchill’s career. It is only regrettable that he had 
not succeeded in the interval in living up to those spacious 
days, but if once more he can manage to pull himself together, 
and prevent his Defeatist colleagues from selling the pass at 
the Peace, much will be forgiven him. On Friday evening, 
though feeling miserable as to the course of affairs, after a 
conversation with my friend George Lloyd (Member for West 
Staffordshire), who was in touch with the situation and shared 
my uneasiness, I played an unforgettable game of lawn tennis 
with an eminent statesman—it was that awkward combination 
a three game, as the others may remember. The situation at 
the moment was that the patriotic Press was thundering away 
on the assumption that Great Britain would stand by her 
threatened partners of the Entente. There were, moreover, 
significant naval movements corroborating this assumption, 
while the organizers of the British Expeditionary Force at the 
War Office were decidedly “ doing their bit,” all the more 
because a genius among them had invented the phrase 
“ precautionary period,” which permitted certain measures to 
be taken on the ipse dixit of the Secretary of State without 
reference to the Cabinet and without a civilian’s realizing how 
important they were when time was the only thing that 
mattered. Everything was ripening for decision, but my 
lawn tennis friend in reply to my obvious remark, “ There 
seems to be a certain amount of naval and military activity,” 
replied, “‘ Yes, but I fear the Government have come to no 
decision upon the question of policy.” In other words, the 
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Unionist Press, with the best intentions in the world, was being 
misled on the facts and was misleading the public by assumin 

that all would be right on the night. I rang up one journal- 
istic friend after another—but by this time they had become 
so carried away by their own optimism that a caution could 
hardly get a hearing, and some of them politely intimated that 
I must be crazy in imagining that even this Government could 
abandon France. I implored them to be on their guard as 
everything now depended on the Press, and pointed out that 
so far there had not been a whisper of a suggestion in any 
Ministerial newspaper that we should support France. I 
made myself a nuisance, and returned again and again to the 
charge and ultimately instilled some doubts, though I could 


not quote any authority. It was, at any rate, encouraging . 


that during these most painful hours nowhere did I meet on 
the part of a single soul with whom I exchanged opinions the 
faintest shadow of a doubt or hesitation as to the only possible 
role of England at this crisis. It was merely that my friends 
simply could not believe that there could be any faltering in 
any Government, however composed, when the path wasso 
plain, and they discounted my fears as political prejudice. 

One particularly hopeful friend, who thought himself 
en rapport with the Foreign Office, conceived that he had had 
“the straight tip’? from Sir Edward Grey, and declared that 
there was nothing to worry about. But I was not reassured, 
as I had traced a certain amount of mystification to the 
Foreign Office—probably attributable to a loss of nerve. 
That night (July 31) I dined with friends connected with a 
leading Mugwump organ that was likely to keep step with the 
Head of the Government. After dinner we rang up the 
editorial office, which returned a most uncertain sound that 
sent our hearts into our boots, indicating, as it did, a wobble 
preparatory to a scuttle. When I got home I rang up General 
Henry Wilson, then living in Draycott Place. To my anxious 
inquiry he answered, ‘“‘ We are in the soup.” Hoping against 
hope, I asked, ‘‘ What soup ?”’ as there was a good sense in 
which we might be “in the soup.” His answer was dis- 
quieting, and he suggested a meeting at breakfast the following 
morning. 

It was a most melancholy little company that foregathered 
round the hospitable board of General and Mrs. Wilson on 
Black Saturday morning (August 1). It will remain graven on 
my memory so long as I remember anything. Nor are the 
others likely to forget it, if only because it was productive. 
The party consisted, besides our host and hostess, of Lady 
Sybil Grey, Lady Aileen Roberts, L. S. Amery, M.P., and 
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myself. At first we were speechless. We simply hung our 
heads. England was to look on while Germany attacked 
France. Such was the policy. Mr. Lloyd George has since 
admitted that the fate of our brilliant neighbours was of such 
indifference to the Liberal Party that unless the attack came 
through Belgium—which at the moment had not been 
mentioned—we should abstain. As he told an American 
interviewer :— 

If Germany had been wise she would not have set foot on Belgian 
soil. The Liberal Government, then, would not have intervened. 
Germany made a grave mistake. (Mr. Lloyd George, in an interview 
with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, March, 1915). 
We were naturally in despair. No one could see any day- 

light until one of our number suggested bringing in the 
Unionist Opposition to save the situation. The Party Leaders 
had lately been conferring together at Buckingham Palace 
over the interminable Irish question. Could they not be 
persuaded to discuss the European crisis? It was not 
thought very hopeful, but it was the only hope. As there was 
no time to lose, we there and then constituted ourselves into an 
informal ‘‘ Pogrom,”’ as it was called, under the inspiration of 
the General, whose service at this juncture is fully known on 
the other side of the Channel, though unknown here. It was 
obviously “ unusual,” not to say “ irregular,” but then Great 
Wars only come once in a century, and we felt this to be a 
decisive moment in the history of the world, threatening a 
tragedy that would for all time make English men and English 
women ashamed of themselves, while there was a real risk that 
Europe might be blotted out. It was very late, but it was not 
yet too late. As Ministers were wobbling the wrong way they 
might wobble the right way under sufficient pressure. The 
“* Pogrom ” broke up for the day, and saw little more of each 
other—there was no time for gossip—but touch was kept by 
telephone, and I often thought during those busy hours how 
much the enemy, with all his espionage, could have learnt 
had he tapped one or two private wires. Happily, von 
Kiihlmann was so taken up with watching 10, Downing Street 
that he had no time for 7, Draycott Place, which became 
the pivot of the plot. There have since been occasional 
differences between Sir Henry Wilson and certain politicians, 
while soldiers have not always seen eye to eye with him, 
and the circumstances under which he became Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff this year caused some perturbation. 
Nevertheless, speaking as one knowing what he did in the 
opening days of that sultry August, I remain lost in admiration 
of his wonderful nerve and verve and unrelaxing grip of a 
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formidable situation. I do not pretend to know all the work 
of disinterested enthusiasts at this time—* the Pogrom ” may 
even have contained recruits unknown to me—but among 
those conspicuous in the good cause were Mr. Wickham Steed, 
Foreign Editor of the Times, a man of unrivalled knowledge 
of foreign politics and keenness, and Lord Lovat, whose 
passionate and single-minded zeal makes him invaluable in a 
tiger hunt. Amery also was Al, while George Lloyd was an 
essential element of success. 

There must be some fairly full private diaries of these 
exciting days which this sketch may bring forth. There is no 
reason whatsoever why we should not know the inside history, 
and many reasons why we should. We have the impressions 
of Prince Lichnowsky, Mr. Gerard, Baron Beyens, and 
Mr. Morgenthau, giving the diplomatic point of view. Why 
not those of humbler people from a different angle of vision, as 
history consists of the sum of all human effort, obscure as well 
as distinguished. It is not a question of seeking kudos for 
individuals so much as to prevent those who would have 
ruined us then if they could from having another innings. 
Among British Ministers most mischievous at the moment 
were the Earl Beauchamp, K.G., who still presumes to lecture 
his Peers on the state of Europe. He was rumoured to have 
formed “a cave,” which sat in Belgrave Square, consisting of 
colleagues of a like mind with himself, who were playing the 
Potsdam game. 

After our breakfast I called upon George Lloyd, and 
together we went to see Mr. Jasper Ridley, son-in-law of 
Count Benckendorff, Russian Ambassador in London. Mr. 
Ridley had thought that all was going well, and was astounded 
and horrified at the latest developments. He promised to go 
at once and see the Ambassador, and afterwards got into 
communication with Mr. Balfour, who from the moment he 
realized the gravity of the situation was wholly admirable and 
played a part entirely in accordance with his high reputation. 
Later in the day Jasper Ridley telephoned to say that he had 
seen Count Benckendorff, who, except as regards one detail, 
confirmed our disquieting account of the situation. George 
Lloyd and I then went to the French Embassy, where we 
were so fortunate as to be received by M. Paul Cambon. 
Will either of us ever forget the interview ? I would record 
it here, but hesitate to do so, not that it could in any way 
embarrass His Excellency, whose grave and dignified appre- 
ciation of the situation would make the same impression on 
the reader as it made on us. As a diplomat of immense 
experience, who had long been in England, and knew and 
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admired the English, M. Cambon was able to make great 
allowance for the difficulties in which our Government found 
itself. At the same time, while avoiding all criticism of 
British policy, M. Cambon made no attempt to disguise the 
delicacy of Anglo-French relations should the common enemy 
succeed in manceuvring us into different camps. 

The French Ambassador was necessarily under the 
impression of two disconcerting events. On the previous day 
Sir Edward Grey had informed him that at the Cabinet 
Council that morning “‘ the Cabinet had thought that for the 
moment the British Government were unable to guarantee us 
[France] their intervention . . . and that before considering 
intervention it was necessary to wait for the situation to 
develop.” M. Cambon had inquired “if, before intervening, 
the British Government would await the invasion of French 
territory. I [the French Ambassador] insisted on the fact 
that the measures already taken on our frontier by Germany 
showed an intention to attack in the near future, and that, if a 
renewal of the mistake of Europe in 1870 was to be avoided, 
Great Britain should consider at once the circumstances in 
which she would give France the help on which she relied.” 
The only satisfaction he got was the promise of another 
Cabinet Council. As a last resort, President Poincaré had 
addressed an autograph letter to the King, which had been sent 
over by special messenger from Paris and delivered by M. 
Cambon personally. In this moving document the President 
informed His Majesty : 

From all the information which reaches us it would seem that war 
would be inevitable if Germany were convinced that the British Govern- 
ment would not intervene in a conflict in which France might be engaged; 
if, on the other hand, Germany were convinced that the Entente Cordiale 
would be affirmed, in case of need, even to the extent of taking the 
field side by side, there would be the greatest chance that peace would 
remain unbroken. ... It is, I consider, on the language and the 
action of the British Government that henceforward the last chances 
of a peaceful settlement depend. 

To this the King—or rather the King’s Government—treplied, 
as the draftsmanship is quite unmistakable, in approved 
“Wait-and-See”’ fashion. After compliments to France 
the King was made to say : 

As to the attitude of my country, events are changing so rapidly 
that it is difficult to forecast future developments ; but you may be 
assured that my Government will continue to discuss freely and frankly 
with M. Cambon any point which might arise of interest to our two 
nations. 

Such was the strategic position of Downing Street nearly four 
weeks after the War Council of Potsdam had decided upon 
war, and when the ultimatums were already arriving. 
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Everything depended on His Majesty’s Opposition. Un- 
luckily, like most crises—is it accident or design ?—this storm 
had been timed for a week-end, which before the war had 
become a veritable ritual involving a general clearance from 
London of “everybody who is anybody.” We dared not 
wait until Monday. It was too late to stop the exodus, 
though Lord Edmund Talbot, Chief Unionist Whip, who 
played the part of “a white man,” stayed in London and 
devoted himself to collecting: his leaders at a meeting at 
Lansdowne House late on Saturday night, that the situation 
might be fully considered and action taken. It was surprising 
to hear that a rumour had reached the French Embassy that 
Unionist statesmen were “ doubtful,” and that the Asquith 
Government could not rely upon them in supporting France. 
This canard was speedily dissipated, thanks to Mr. Balfour, 
and was subsequently thought to have originated in an 
infelicitous conversation between a leading Foreign Office 
official and a Unionist statesman rather given to super- 
subtlety, which the official had misunderstood. From the 
moment Mr. Balfour appreciated what was happening he 
never wavered. He was to spend the week-end at Hatfield, 
but he promised to come up after dinner to Lansdowne House 
and was in touch with the First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. 
Bonar Law was not so easy to move, though, as we shall see, 
he played a great and decisive part. He was spending the 
week-end on the river at Mr. Edward Goulding’s, where he 
was playing lawn tennis with Mr. F. E. Smith—an exciting 
contest interrupted by the arrival of Lord Charles Beresford, 
who was splendid and unremitting all through these days, and 
Mr. George Lloyd, who came down by car to persuade their 
Leader to return to town. Mr. Bonar Law had, however, 
been unwittingly misinformed as to the position of the 
Government by Mr. F. E. Smith, who had learnt from 
Mr. Winston Churchill that everything was going swimmingly 
—the truth being that Mr. Churchill, being all right himself, 
thought that he could carry the Cabinet, in which he was in 
a hopeless minority. Sir Edward Carson, who was also 
at Mr. Goulding’s, feared the worst of the Asquith Govern- 
ment. However, the emissaries succeeded in their mission, 
and Mr. Bonar Law promised to return to London. It is 
important in this free discussion of our public men to realize 
that none of these Unionists had any hesitation whatsoever as 
to England’s duty, and, as we know, they represented national 
opinion. Meanwhile Lord Edmund Talbot had telegraphed 
to Lord Lansdowne at Bowood, while Mr. Amery went down 
to Broadstairs, where he found Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
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entirely innocent, I believe, of the situation, but thoroughly 
sound and anxious to do anything to retrieve it. He came 
back to London, but arrived too late for the Lansdowne House 
meeting, though he was closely associated with Lord Lans- 
downe and Mr. Bonar Law in the subsequent démarche. 
Lord Milner was also, I think, at Lansdowne House, with the 
Duke of Devonshire, the rest of the party consisting, besides 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law, of General Wilson, George 
Lloyd, and possibly one or two others. Of this I only speak 
from hearsay as I was not there—indeed, I thought it unwise 
to thrust myself forward in this delicate affair, because 
though on friendly terms with some responsible statesmen I 
knew they despised my opinion upon everything connected 
with Germany as much as I distrusted theirs. 

This little meeting at Lansdowne House, which only broke 
up towards midnight, was infinitely more important than other 
gatherings at the same place which have made much more 
noise in the world, because this time something more serious 
than noise was made—namely, History. May we not be 
allowed to have among the records of the war an authentic 
account of the proceedings in which General Wilson is under- 
stood to have played a conspicuous part, thanks to his intimate 
knowledge of the military problem, as also of the liaison 
between France and Great Britain, who had learnt to look 
to one another for support in such an eventuality as had now 
arisen. It was vital that we should instantly rally in full 
naval and military strength, as the Unionist leaders realized. 
They acted accordingly. 

Black Saturday was undeniably one of the blackest days in 
British history. Nor was the prospect any better on Sunday 
morning (August 2), when M. Cambon had another interview 
with Sir Edward Grey, which must have verged on the painful 
for both of them. Our Cabinet was mentally and physically 
incapable of giving France any assurance of support. Early 
on Sunday morning (August 2) Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain called on Mr. Bonar Law with the draft 
of a letter which they suggested should be sent by the Oppo- 
sition to the Prime Minister. It was strongly urged by 
persons mistrustful of politicians that from any communication 
to the Government the fatal word “‘ Private”’ should be omitted, 
as no private communication could help Ministers in urgent 
need of “ ginger.”” This advice was taken. I have heard that 
Mr. Bonar Law demurred to the draft of his colleagues, 
and that he sat down at his own table and wrote an 
alternative which can only be described as a classic. It ran 
as follows : : 
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Dear Mr. Asquira,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to 
inform you that in our opinion, as well as that of all the colleagues whom 
we have been able to consult, it would be fatal to the honour and 
security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France and 
Russia at the present juncture, and we offer our unhesitating support to 
the Government in any measures they may consider necessary for that 
object. 

Yours very truly, 
August 2, 1914. A. Bonar Law. 


This letter was taken by Lord Lansdowne’s car to No. 10, 
Downing Street, where the Cabinet was then sitting, shortly 
after mid-day. There is every reason to suppose that it was 
thoroughly welcome to Mr. Asquith, who sincerely wished to 
have his mind made up for him in the right direction, and who 
dexterously used the Unionist missive as indicating a possible 
Coalition of Liberals and Unionists, thus knocking the bottom 
out of the Potsdam Party, and reducing its numbers to 
exiguous proportions. The Cabinet rapidly came to its bearings 
and realized that there was only one policy unless England 
was to be eternally damned. Whereas in the early morning 
our Allies regarded us askance, and the sinister phrase Perfide 
Albion was echoing through the Chanceries of Europe, by the 
afternoon France had received her first definite assurance of 
British support—in the shape of our Navy. There were other 
acutely anxious moments, as, for instance, concerning the 
dispatch of the British Expeditionary Force—which may be 
retailed in another Indiscretion—but the die was cast and 
Great Britain committed to withstand the Pan-German 
avalanche. ; 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As we go to press, the news comes that certain members of 
the Government, finding themselves at variance with their 
: colleagues on the cardinal matters of protection, 
—- versus free imports, are going to be encouraged 
to remain in their posts and are going to be 

given freedom to run a campaign, from inside the Cabinet, 
against the Cabinet’s domestic policy! This beats the 
Statute of Westminster hollow for chaos-making folly. The 
dissentients are Lord Snowden, Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir 
Donald Maclean and Sir Archibald Sinclair, and it is interesting 
to note that the sudden intransigeance of these gentlemen 
has been manifested on Mr. Lloyd George’s return to England. 
The difference is over the compromise proposals put forward 
by the Balance of Trade Committee. These are said to be as 
follows : (1) A 10 per cent. General Tariff on imported goods. 
We are not told if this includes Foodstuffs and iron and steel— 
and the omission is ominous ; (2) the setting up of a committee 
to consider whether non-essential imports could not bear a 
higher rate of interest ; (3) Imperial Preference. The above 
very mild programme has been accepted by MacDonald, 
Runciman, Simon and Lord Sankey. But not by the 
four previously named Ministers, and the announcement 
on January 23rd that they were to remain members of the 
Government, while differing from their colleagues, that 
they were to be able to address meetings denouncing 
Government policy, and, presumably, run candidates against 
their colleagues at the by-elections took the political 
world by surprise. People asked what was the object of 
creating this anomalous situation. Why should not the 
dissentient Ministers be given the opportunity of resigning ? 
What was the value to their country of men who had not the 
courage to go? The penultimate last ditcher is a common 
enough figure in political life, but he has never before been 
allowed the privilege of deflecting policy, as these men must 
do if they remain where they are. It is incredible that the 
House of Commons should tolerate such a situation and if 
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Sir Herbert Samuel, Lord Snowden, Sir Donald Maclean and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair were men who value their public 
characters they would not submit for a day to such a position 
as is proposed for them. Nor, if Messrs. MacDonald and 
Baldwin were really concerned for the dignity of their country 
and her safe issue out of her afflictions, would they tolerate 
the presence in their camp of individuals who have announced 
their intentions of preventing the successful prosecution of 
their campaign. We are told that the dissentient Ministers, 
while speaking and voting against the Government, of which 
they form part, on the policy of protection would support 
them on “other matters of policy.” Most people are not 
aware that the Government has any policy at all beyond 
vague international aspirations. 


Ir is not so very long since the Prime Minister of New Zealand 
expressed the opinion that the League of Nations was costly 
and that in his opinion New Zealand should 
reconsider her position with regard to it. 
— Now another speech has been made, this time 
by a South African, on the same subject, 
expressing with some energy the view that it was not in the 
interest of South Africa to continue a member of the League. 
The speaker was Mr. Eric Louw, Union of South Africa 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington, and the occasion 
was the celebration of Dingaans day by the South African 
Colony in New York. According to Reuter, who telegraphed 
to the Cape Times (December 17th), Mr. Louw said that :— 


South Africa had little to gain from membership and could never 
count on League protection, as was shown by its miserable failure over 
the Manchurian question.” 


He went on to express the opinion that South Africa would 
do better to spend her contribution to the League on other 
matters, and Reuter further reports Mr. Louw as saying, in 
the same speech, that from his “‘ experience in 1929 he had 
come to the conclusion that the Assembly of the League 
of Nations was a hotbed of intrigue.” (Our italics.) Now 
the chief interest of this speech lies in the fact that Mr. Louw 
was the representative of the Union of South Africa at the 
League of Nations during 1929, and as such he had very good 
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opportunities of judging the Assembly. The English Press 
has not reported this valuable and interesting criticism 
because, like the courtiers in Hans Andersen’s story, although 
they must see that the fine clothes are non-existent, they 
have not the courage to point out the nakedness of the 
Emperor. Mr. Louw is no friend to the British Empire, but 
he will have done a real service both to his own country 
and the Empire of which it forms part if he will persist in his 
exposure of the defects of that very-much-advertised and 
over-rated institution, the League of Nations. In England 
we suffer from an intensive propaganda in its favour, owing 
to the League of Nations Union, a body which has no counter- 
part in any other country. This body spends enormous 
sums annually on the endeavour to persuade us that we 
need have no other defence than the consciences of Lord 
Cecil and Sir Gilbert Murray. Our readers know that we 
have never considered that the sense of virtue of men who 
have invariably misjudged every public situation since 
1914 was an adequate substitute for an Army and a Navy. 
We have always believed that being ‘‘ League-minded ” 
meant surrendering British interests for no return at all, 
and nothing in the 13 years life of the League has happened 
to prove that we are mistaken. 


WE are told by travellers that there is no more terrifying 
experience than to be lost in a jungle. To be astray in the 
The Jungle desert, or adrift rudderless on the ocean are 

both fearful ordeals, but to be lost in a close 
and pathless thicket, from whence even the stars cannot 
be seen, a thicket that presses closely round the wayfarer, 
hiding the ground he treads on and the sky above him brings 
despair even to men of courage. Some such ideas may well 
be in our minds in the early weeks of 1932, and if we were 
to let ourselves give free rein to the black thoughts of our 
uncertainties and of our lost path, we might easily experience 
the panic of the Jungle bound traveller. For our Jungle is 
immense, we see no track, we know to the last point the 
inadequacy of the political leaders who have between them 
got us into the mess we are in, and we feel that we may be 
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nearer to discomfiture now than we have been since the end 
of the War. The wave of enthusiasm which, on the word 
National, routed the Socialists and Communists in 1931, 
has so far carried us nowhere, for the men placed in office 
by it, that fortuitous concourse of atomies, the present 
Government, have not known how to use the powers con- 
ferred upon them. They have not known how to rise to 
the occasion, and, however much the Press may tell us that 
they are Great Men, they have not known how to do great, 
or even sensible things. It is their tragedy as well as ours 
that on such a “memorable scene” their puny and 
incoherent gestures are out of character with the setting of 
the stage. Are they conscious of their inefficiency? We 
have no means of knowing. We, as humble members of the 
public are shown nothing but the facade of the Government, 
bland and complacent. The agony of British industry, the 
huge distresses of the farmers have, so far, not produced 
any apparent effect on the men put into office to cure these 
and other ills. They talk vague internationalism and we 
have the usual international stuff dished up for us by the 
Germans and pro-Germans in our midst, and while our 
countryside and our trade are decaying we are going to send 
our Ministers flapping about Europe over “ disarmament ” 
and ‘“‘ poor Germany ’”’! 


From all this it looks as if the battle of 1932 would have 
to be a soldier’s battle. Fortunately, the House of Commons 
‘ is of a different calibre to the Ministry. There 

£ Sten is a solid block of over 350 members pledged 
to do something to help our trade and to save 

our countryside. These men have an incorruptible leader, 
whom not all the wiles of the Whip’s room, nor all the sloth 
of the Conservative leader will be able to circumvent. We 
refer to Sir Henry Page Croft. Besides the great asset on 
the national side of a band of single-minded and devoted 
men led by a single-minded and devoted leader, there are the 
discarded Unionist leaders. Men, who were thrown over- 
board when the Government was formed, in more than one in- 
stance because they had expressed strongly protectionist views. 
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Had they been in the Government they would have become 
powerless, mere cogs in the machine, but owt of office they 
can wage a battle on behalf of their country’s industries and 
agriculture. If these men will forget that they once com- 
manded regiments and will now shoulder a musket they will 
be quite invaluable. This country wants all the help it 
can get, and the united political instinct of the British race 
will be taxed to the uttermost if we are to carry our mandarins 
over the different bogs and precipices to safety. For, of 
course, we shall never be allowed to drop them on the way. 
One comforting reflection we can dwell on, and that is that 
in other parts of the Empire there are statesmen of com- 
petence, industry and Imperial vision. We may trust Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Forbes, and Mr. Coates 
to do the best they can, not only each for their own country 
but in the best interests of the whole British Empire, with 
whose strength and growth all our countries are equally 
bound up. 


THE death of M. André Maginot, after a short illness, brought 
about a Cabinet Crisis in France. M. Maginot was a very 
fine fellow with a magnificent military record. 
He was trusted by a variety of people who 
do not ordinarily trust political persons. He 
was believed to be the only adequate counterpoise in the 
Government to Monsieur Briand, who, although lauded by 
Germans and by English internationalists was latterly 
thoroughly distrusted in France. It is not known what 
exactly went on behind the scenes of the French crisis, but 
what emerged was that after a few days’ hesitation, M. Laval, 
the French Prime Minister, who was said to be trying to 
persuade M. Briand to retire, not having been able to accom- 
plish this end, was obliged to get rid of the unwanted colleague 
by handing in his own resignation. This naturally carried 
with it the resignations of the whole Cabinet, which was then 
re-constructed without M. Briand. M. Laval asked for the 
co-operation of M. Herriot, the Socialist leader, this was 
refused, and the Government was reformed as follows :— 


M. Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs 
M. ... ... Justice 


The French 
Government 
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M. CaTHALA ... ta Interior 

M. tn... ... Finance 

M. Prétri ... Budget 

M. TaRDIEv ... ... War 

M. Dumont ... Marine 

M. DvuMESNIL ... 

M. Rovstay ... ... Education 

M. DELIGNE ... es ... Public Works 

M. ... Agriculture 

M. REYNAUD ... ie ... Colonies 

M. CHAMPETIER DE Rises ... Pensions 

M. pE CHAPPEDELAINE .-- Mercantile Marine 
M. GUERNIER ... ees ... Posts and Telegraphs 
M. .. Public Health 


It will be seen that M. André Maginot’s post at the War Office 
is taken by M. Tardieu, who is a man of commanding ability. 
M. Laval has taken the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, recently 
held by Monsieur Briand. As a rule French Governments 
do not resign unless they suffer an adverse vote in the chamber. 
In this case nothing of the sort occurred, the Laval Govern- 
ment has always had good majorities. The crisis evidently 
came from within. The new Government has been well 
received in France, where there is now a strong sentiment 
in favour of closing the national ranks and excluding those 
who do not put the interests of France before those of 
ex-enemy countries. The wash that is current here about 
Germany’s prosperity being the cornerstone of the prosperity 
of the rest of the world has no echo in France. She knows 
better and she has experienced, and not yet forgotten, what 
a strong Germany can do. 


Tuts attitude of France, this bracing of the nation to prepare 
to withstand trouble is highly significant and should be noted 
by every Englishman and woman. The 

ce French understand Germany ; they have paid 
for their knowledge in blood, tears and treasure, 
having been twice wantonly invaded in the last two genera- 
tions. In England we have never encountered the German 
as a military invader, as a forced occupier of our houses, 
as a brutal master. If we had, the sickly sentimentality 
which inspires the ‘“‘ Germany first’ crusade in this country 
would be impossible. France is not disappointed in Germany, 
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she knew what Germany’s signature is worth and that default 
would be aimed at. “‘ Faux comme un Prussien”’ is an age-old 
proverb, therefore the French are neither surprised nor 
disappointed at Germany’s conduct, but they are immensely 
astonished at ours. Astonished and sorry. Why we should 
have devoted ourselves to making the burdens of after 
war heavier for ourselves and lighter for Germany is past 
French comprehension. France does not expect us to make 
sacrifices for our Allies, but she is amazed at our folly in 
reconditioning our enemy and principal trade rival. No 
foreigner, of course, can be expected to understand what the 
patriotic Englishman is up against in his own country, nor 
the folly and vanity of our internationalists. You could 
never explain to a Frenchman the mentality of Mr. Lionel 
Curtis or the Dean of Canterbury. What France does know 
is that since the Armistice she has been busy repairing the 
damage done her by Germany. Nothing can repay her for 
her essential losses, but she looked at least for some material 
satisfaction, and she has been simply bewildered by our 
attitude. Our encouragement to Germany has, she believes, 
been a material factor in the present situation, and she thinks 
that, but for our tacit encouragement, the momentous 
statement recently made by Doctor Briining, the German 
Chancellor, would not have been possible. As long as the 
encouragement to tear up the Treaty of Versailles only came 
from certain Socialists, she did not take the matter seriously, 
her Government has the dossier of these men, but when 
Mr. Baldwin, in the House of Commons announced that the 
commercial debts owed by German Jews in Germany to 
German Jews in London and New York, should take pre- 
cedence of the treaty obligations, France was staggered. 


We have, in this country, endured bad times for eleven 
years, and we have suffered so much in the process that 

we can sympathise with other countries that 
het is | th are now in the trough of a depression some- 
America ? what similar to our own. The United States, 

after tremendous post-war prosperity, during 
which they seemed to be attracting to themselves all the 


treasures of the world, have now, for a little over a year, 
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suffered loss, unemployment and the anxiety which accom- 
panies both these ills. For rather more than a year the 
States have seen their people sliding off the top of the wave 
and have been conscious of that sense of losing ground that 
is so very disagreeable to all nations and particularly to a 
people like the American people, a new mixture of different 
breeds, not yet certain of their national personality, and 
therefore given to claiming all the merits they hope one day 


to possess. Their position should be much more favourable: 


than that of Great Britain, seeing how big a store of wealth 
must have been accumulated in American coffers during 
recent years. But although this must be so, their local and 
municipal government appears to be breaking down in, to 
us, an unaccountable manner. Hardly a day passes but what 
we hear of some American town or district that is going 
“bankrupt.” A good deal of this must, no doubt, be 
discounted. Now that the American press can no longer 
boast of the fabulous daily increase of wealth, no doubt 
they devote themselves to greatly magnifying the horrors 
of their poverty and distress and the prospects of local 
bankruptcies. Still enough news comes to us to show us 
that the machinery of municipal government in the U.S.A. 
is creaking badly under the strain caused by the slump. 
The Times’ New York correspondent, telegraphing on 
January 14th, gave a picture of Chicago that makes one 
rub one’s eyes: 

It is believed that unless the Legislature of Illinois, now in special 
session at Springfield, is able to pass legislation enabling the city to 
raise essential funds, the entire Government machinery of Chicago will 
“cave in”’; that the police force, the fire brigade, hospitals, and schools, 
and the Law Courts will cease to function and more than 500,000 men, 
women, and children be in imminent danger of starvation. That is the 
number now being fed by public funds in Chicago. Fourteen relief 
stations responsible for the support of 35,000 destitute families are only 
being kept open by the use of emergency funds of $10,000,000 raised by 
charitable contributions. This sum will soon be exhausted and these 
relief stations will have to close down unless legislation be passed at 
Springfield. The first of the Bills expected to enable the raising of 
funds has already been rejected by the Legislature. 


Somehow, or another, the Americans will worry through, 
but it looks as though their local government will need 
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overhauling drastically. The sort of collapse described by 
The Times’ correspondent could not be imagined in any 
large town in Western Europe after only some 15 months 
of difficulty and unemployment. 


On January 9th, the German Chancellor, Doctor Briining, 
made a statement on the attitude of his Government with 
regard to the honouring of Germany’s 
signature to the Versailles Treaty. He made 
his statement to the British Ambassador 
and immediately also issued it to the German press. As 
reported, the statement was as follows: “It is clear that 
Germany’s situation renders it impossible for her to continue 
political payments. It is equally clear that any attempt to 
maintain the system of such political payments is bound 
to lead to trouble not only for Germany but for the whole 
world. In this state of affairs the Government of the Reich 
is left with no choice of policies.” (Our italics.) Having thus 
announced Germany’s intention of default to the world, the 
Chancellor gave an interview to the German semi-official Wolff 
Bureau in which he developed this theme at length. Two 
things had prepared the ground for the announcement 
that Germany would not honour her signature; the first 
was that the Chancellor had recently had an interview with 
Herr Hitler, the Nationalist leader, who has himself 
announced, with greater candour than the Chancellor per- 
mitted himself, that Germany would not pay further 
reparations. Herr Hitler represents the most powerful 
political body in Germany, a body which he himself has 
created and controlled. He is a man to be reckoned with, 
as modern Nationalist Germany is a force to be reckoned 
with. The second of the influences affecting the German 
Chancellor was undoubtedly the Press campaign in England 
in favour of releasing Germany from further reparations in 
order that the Jews of Germany should be able to repay the 
German Jews of New York and London the millions recently 
borrowed for “ commercial” or “ financial”? purposes. The 
campaign has been very skilfully conducted in this country, 
and it has been reinforced by a campaign undertaken by 
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Internationalists, financial and otherwise, to persuade the 
nations of the world that their return to prosperity depended 
upon the previous return to prosperity of Germany. It 
may be true that the countries producing certain raw materials 
would benefit by Germany’s return to prosperity, but her 
European and American manufacturing rivals have nothing 
to gain by seeing her restored to her former power to compete 
with them. Owing to the reorganization of the French 
Government and the general confusion in England the prospect 
of the Lausanne Conference assembling immediately seems 
doubtful. As we go to press no decision as to date has been 
settled. It will be a mercy if the whole thing can be abandon- 
ed. These meetings have become mere publicity stunts for 
the Pacifists and mischief makers, their name has been legion 
and their results worse than negative. 


THERE is, in fact, a bad general atmosphere on this very 
subject of default. Certain publicists are always whining 

about our debt to America, and as it were, 
aaa have their cap in hand in approaching the 

U.S.A. It is a humiliating attitude and a 
pure waste of time. There is another band of people, Signor 
Mussolini is believed to be among them and to have inspired 
recent articles in the Italian press favouring a European 
“stand” against continuing to pay the money owed to the 
U.S.A. by various European countries. The Italian press 
urges a united European front regarding all war debts owed 
to America, and a general declaration on the part of England, 
France, Italy, Germany, etc., that these impose too great a 
burden on these countries. In short the underlying idea 
appears to be a general default. The word is not spoken, 
but that is what the meaning appears to be. But if we once 
allow that international obligations, however solemnly under- 
taken, are not binding, we plunge the world into chaos. The 
kind of chaos that would really only suit one Power, Russia. 
What is wrong with the world just now is insecurity. Once 
you allow general or partial default we should go from bad 
to worse. We contracted a debt to America, we funded it, 
and we ought to pay. The Germans undertook reparations, 
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they ought to pay. They have chosen instead to spend their 
money on costly buildings, on tremendous undertakings, in 
adding to their own wealth, and they have not buckled to 
the task of clearing off their debts, as the French did in 
1872 when the Germans imposed gigantic burdens on them. 
This does not mean that the debtor nations should be over- 
pressed. A wise creditor takes note of the debtor’s condition. 
But there is all the difference between the sort of standstill 
arrangement the French are willing to agree to with regard 
to reparations, and the complete repudiation of their debts 
proposed by the Germans. There is another matter, another 
side to the debt question, as between us and the U.S.A. which 
has never been put into the balance. At various periods 
between 1840 and 1870 the following eight states of the 
American Union borrowed money in England for their 
railways and other public works, and have defaulted on their 
Bonds. These eight states are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. The sums originally borrowed were $75,200,000. 
By now, with simple and compound interest, the debt has 
grown toa much largersum. Why is this matter never raised 
by our statesmen ? Why is this huge sum not set off against 
the British debt to America ? Nobody knows, but while we 
ought to fulfil our undertakings to the Americans, they 
should also fulfil theirs to us. A little justice for the British 
if you please ! ! 


PARLIAMENT will re-assemble on February 2nd. Members 
will not be long in getting to grips with the tremendous 

: question of Trade and Agriculture, and of our 
wutianmes security. They have, most of them, spent 
part of the recess in their constituencies, and they come back 
to their seats in the Commons primed with the views of their 
electors. The long holiday may have suited members of 
the Government, who like being left in peace, but it has not 
suited the country nor been admired by the public. The 
man and woman in the street want to know that their affairs 
are being attended to, and they like the visible sign of this 
in the sitting of Parliament. In spite of the fine response 
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of the individual taxpayer to the crushing demands made 
upon him, the public is well aware that things are going 
badly and that we are paying hugely for the neglect of the 
Government to impose an all-round Tariff in November. 
The latest figures of the balance of trade show that even with 
the £ at 14s. we are buying enormously too much from 
abroad. The publication of these figures has created such 
a profound feeling of the need for action that the Gallios 
and doctrinaires in the Government are said to have been 
swept off their feet and to be now “ready for anything.” 
We have heard this before. This class of rumour is the 
stock-in-trade of the Politician. It may, this time, represent 
facts ; we shall believe this when we see something to prove 
its truth. What is confidently said in well-informed circles 
is that we are to have what we ought to have had in November, 

an emergency general Tariff. We hope that this confidence 
_ in the future action of the Government is based on something 
more solid than our own knowledge of the necessities of the 
case. These have existed for some time without apparently 
making any impression on our mandarins. The fact is that 
those strangely united Siamese twins, Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. MacDonald are alike in their habit of drifting, although 
both can take action when driven to do so. Our Members 
of Parliament, 350 of whom follow Sir Henry Page Croft in 
desiring immediate action, must be toujours en vedette. They 
must not mind the frowns of the Whips nor listen to their 
stock “‘ don’t press the Minister to-day. He absolutely agrees 
with you, wait until next week, next month, next year.” 
This sort of thing is not good enough in a time of National 
Crisis, and our Members must learn to disregard such appeals. 


THE public situation is such that Members have great 
responsibilities to their constituents and to the country, 

which looks to them for help in the serious 
Qu cities CONdition in which we find ourselves. It is 

true that the army of unemployed has 
slightly decreased, but the condition of the heavy industries 
and of agriculture is as bad as it can be. It is true that the 
woollen trade, the cotton trade, and a number of minor indus- 
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tries are now enjoying a measure of protection, but the major 
industries, among which agriculture comes first in importance, 
still wait for help, and every day that they wait the position 
gets worse and gets more difficult to deal with. The plight of 
agriculture in the Eastern Counties is one of sheer ruin. Hun- 
dreds of farms are derelict, tenantless, uncultivated. This 
spring and summer they will only grow weeds. The delay in 
formulating a protective agricultural policy is responsible. 
Presumably Ministers think that any time of year is like any 
other in farming and, that, just as you can re-light a furnace in 
any month, so you can plough or sow whenever you have the 
machinery, the seeds and the labour! The delay of three 
months has actually meant a year’s farming loss, and although 
Sir John Gilmour must know this, he has been unable to 
convince the Runcimen he has to deal with. 


Mr. Luoyp GrEorGE returned from his trip to Ceylon early 
in January. He is said to be in good health, and to be 
thirsting for the Parliamentary arena, where 


i ogg he wishes to destroy those Liberals who dared 
New Offices to take office before he was ready for it. The 


*“* Personal Fund” must be going strong. The 
following jewel of price is taken from the Manchester Guardian 
of January 7th (the italics are ours) :— 


One thing in town I think Mr. Lloyd George is sure to want to see 
at an early date, and that is his fine new offices in Thames House, 
Millbank. His personal secretariat and Colonel Tweed and his small 
staff have been settled there for a few days. For the present the staff 
at Thames House is limited to that. The old Lloyd George political 
organisation has been completely disbanded now, and there is no 
present prospect of restoring it. In the course of time political circum- 
stances may make it necessary for him to have an organised force both in 
the House of Commons and outside, and in that case the organiser and the 
cadres are there. 

The present offices are capable of great expansion, for Thames 
House is, of course, a very modern pile of offices built on the same lines 
as the neighbouring building of Imperial Chemical Industries. . . . 
It has its own post office and bank, hairdressing shops for both men and 
women, and a Turkish bath. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s offices are on the sixth floor. The doorplate 
bears no name of any organisation but has the inscription “ The Right 
Hon. D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P., Secretarial and Administrative.” 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s own room is an imposing one overlooking the river 
just above the new Lambeth Bridge, still in course of building. The side 
window opens on a columned balcony about twenty-five yards long 
and of the breadth and appearance of lofty cloisters. The view over 
London must be impressive by day, and by night as I saw it, is 
marvellous. 
Save us from our admirers, will be the comment of everyone 
who reads the above. For people will want to know why 
Mr. Lloyd George needs an organization to boost him ? 
Other ex-Ministers are content to have a private secretary in 
their own houses. What is to be the occupation of this 
“personal secretariat’? and of Colonel Tweed ? What do 
they do in the intervals of having Turkish baths and watching 
the building of Lambeth Bridge? We should very much 
like to know, and so, we suspect, would a great many other 


people. 


THE very word Conference should, by now, make an English- 
man’s blood run cold in his veins. When one considers 

what National and Imperial interests have been 
> ° om jettisoned during the years that have passed 
Coaherence since the end of the war, one wonders when 

we shall awake to the danger of allowing our 
public men to leave the work they ought to be attending to 
at home in order that they may go to Geneva, Washington, 
Lausanne or Locarno in order to surrender our most precious 
rights. This disarmament conference, to be held on February 
2nd under the auspices of the League of Nations, is one of 
these perpetually recurring menaces to our security. Decided 
upon some time ago, during the phase of Hendersonian self- 
glorification, its promoters—Mr. Henderson, then the head 
of the Foreign Office, and Monsieur Briand, then at the 
Quay d’Orsay—are now out of office, and Mr. Henderson is 
not even a Member of Parliament. When we consider this 
fact, and further realise that the two powers who spend most 
on armaments—Russia and the United States of America— 
do not belong to the League of Nations, and will not be 
bound by any decision taken at Geneva, we wonder whether 
the people who wish to hold these meetings are quite sane ? 
What useful result can they expect from such a conference, 
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held under such auspices and so incomplete in its personnel ? 
England has gone on disarming to please her own conchies 
and cranks ever since 1919. No other country has done so, 
for other countries—quite rightly—have considered their own 
interests. Nowhere but in Great Britain is there a “‘ League of 
Nations Union” to urge in and out of season the interests of 
every nation in turn except our own. In no other country 
would such an anti-National body be tolerated, for the 
“international” talk that goes down here is not heard in 
France, Italy, Germany or Japan, the nations with whom 
we shall foregather at Geneva. These countries will all be 
represented by men who put their national interests first. 
The public men of Great Britain alone pride themselves on 
not regarding her affairs as their chief concern. The result 
is that, being eminently squeezable, we are squeezed. There 
is another matter. We have very few able men in the Ministry 
and to send one of them, Lord Hailsham, Secretary for War, 
away for an indefinite session abroad at a time like this is pure 
folly. He can do nothing at Geneva, but he is invaluable 
here, and it is a scandal that his time should be taken up, 
as it will be at Geneva, in discussions that only cease from 
futility when they become dangerous to Great Britain. 


THE opposition has suffered a loss in the recent death of 
Mr. William Graham, who was said to be a man of rather 
bss more ability than is often attracted to 

i mga Socialism. His career was typical of the way 
in which that Party is recruited. Elementary 

school, Civil Service, University (Edinburgh). Then Town 
Councillor in 1913, and subsequently Member of Parliament 
in 1918. Mr. Graham was a fluent speaker and, indeed, was 
said to be a great talker at alltimes. A very hard worker, and 
an active member of many public bodies, his energy will be 
missed by his former colleagues. For although he was neither 
a man of ideas nor an administrator, he could always be 
counted on to attend a gathering and to speak on any subject. 
And these are important merits in a Party which, so far, has 
only existed on speeches, and has not yet thrown up, in Parlia- 
ment, a man of other competence. Of other Socialist leaders 
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we have heard very little. Mr. Henderson attracted attention 
by going abroad for his Christmas holiday. Mr. Clynes wrote 
a letter to The Times on the Wheat Quota. The other 
Socialist leaders have kept out of the limelight. This does not 
mean that they are not active. Many of them are professional 
agitators, and the work they understand best is done out of 
sight among discontented and idle men and women. They 
are, we may be sure, preparing all the trouble they can for 
their successors in office. This trouble may not take the form 
of public criticism, or even of opposing Conservative or 
Liberal candidates at by-elections. But it will presently 
show in the increased labour difficulties and the multiplication 
of strikes which we may expect in the coming year. When 
Socialists lose their seats in Parliament they go at once to 
the work, in the mines and factories, of creating and focussing 
discontent. We may be sure that many of the ex-M.P.’s 
are now devoting themselves to creating the industrial 
trouble so necessary for the successful prosecution of their 
own careers. 


On January 7th a Report was issued on the consumption of 
alcoholic liquor—that is what some people call good beer and 
: wine! The proposal is made that a new body 
a should be formed to deal with all matters 
concerning the sale and consumption of wine, 
beer and spirit. It is perhaps not realized by the sort of 
people who are put to sit on Commissions, like the one that 
has just reported, how sick we are of the sort of legislation 
they propose, and how we resent the class of laws enforced on 
this country alone among European nations with regard to the 
perfectly private matter of how, when and where an English- 
man takes his glass of beer. However, the ordinary man has 
his champion, and Mr. A. P. Herbert rushed into print in the 
Evening Standard on January 8th. Mr. Herbert believes that 
Englishmen are as capable as Frenchmen and Germans of 
behaving properly. 


“Very well, then. The French, the Germans, the Austrians and 
other despised foreigners are able to buy a glass of lager beer at any 
hour at which another citizen is willing to sell them a glass. They can 
get it under pleasant conditions in civilized places, to which they can 
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and do take their wives and families. If they do not want beer they can, 
and do, buy coffee, soft drinks and food in these places. They can hear 
music, play games and enjoy the ordinary amenities of social inter- 
course without being frowned on by the law, despised by wealthy 
‘social reformers,’ or herded in and out at stated hours like cattle or 
convicts.” 


What prevents us from having the same amenities and using 
them in the same way, “ the licensing laws,” says Mr. Herbert, 
.... “and the licensing justices. . . .” 


“‘ Suppose that some man of enterprise decides to open a high-class 
café or beer-garden on Parisian lines in London. He cannot (unless I 
am gravely in error) go to the justices and say 
The “ This and this is what I want todo. May I?’ For 
“Improved” the premises must be in existence before he can get 
Public House _his licence. So he must do all the preliminaries, or, 
in other words, lay out his capital ‘ on spec.’ When 
he has overcome the structural and climatic difficulties, and satisfied 
the building and traffic authorities, and erected his café, then, and not 
before, he must go, hat in hand, to a bench of licensing justices, and 
say: ‘I have built these premises, in which, among other things, I 
wish to provide wine and beer. If I cannot sell wine and beer, I shall 
probably be unable to make the place pay. May I?’ And, ten to 
one, the answer will be ‘ No.’ ” 


It is true that he may be lucky, but he may not, and then he 
has lost his money. 

‘On the licensing bench, no magistrate who is connected with the 
brewing trade may sit. But any number of persons prejudiced on the 
other side, officials of ‘ temperance ’ bodies, temperate or not, can and do 
sit on that bench.” 

Mr. Herbert thinks that the public ought to pay some atten- 
tion to what goes on in the Courts where these matters are 
decided. 

“ Hours are spent in public argument about such questions as : 
‘Shall X., a shopkeeper, who is now permitted to sell not less than 
36 bottles of ale at one time, be permitted to sell bottles of ale by ones 
or twos ? ’—or: ‘Shall Y., a publican, be permitted to have a piano 
on the premises ?’ One wonders if one is sane.” 

Mr. Herbert pleads for commonsense and freedom for the 
publican and his client. ‘‘ Freedom and free trade for the 
refreshment industry.” He is against State or “ disinterested. 
management.” 

“ Disinterested management, as a rule, means bad management. 
You would not ask a disinterested tailor to cut your trousers for you 
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or a disinterested cook to fry your fish. I want the man who provides 
me with food and drink to be extremely interested in his business and 
my comfort. I want to be able to complain to the landlord. It is 
never any use complaining to a Civil Servant. I do not want to drink 
in a bad pub., but I would rather do that than drink in a post office,” 


and so we should all say. 


WE have only space for one more quotation, taken from 
Mr. Herbert’s second article, printed in the Evening Standard 
on January 11th, which contains a pulverising 


te criticism of the Report with its general assump- 
Wild Beast ? tion of everyone’s beastliness. It is true, he 


says, that there are a few grudging concessions, 
as, for instance, the Commissioners “‘ do not believe that the 
service of intoxicants in railway trains involves risk of excess.” 
Who, in the name of thunder, ever thought it did? But the 
sentence is typical of the class of mind which concentrates on 
making the kind of laws we suffer from. Mr. Herbert ends 


with an appeal to his fellow-countrymen to strike against 
tyranny. 
‘*, . . in general the Report is based on the assumption that the Briton 
is a wild beast and the beer-drinker a sort of criminal on ticket-of- 
leave. Therefore it is wrong, I think, to dismiss this Report as a passing 
jest. 

“‘ We poor, ordinary citizens must realize that up above us there is this 
remote and monstrous race of rulers, who see nothing in a glass of wine 
but alcohol and cirrhosis of the liver, and are waiting to pounce upon 
us with lunatic documents like this. They may achieve nothing in this 
Parliament—but what about the next? ‘We have found a remark- 
able consensus of opinion in favour of restriction (of hours),’ say these 
fantastic fellows. Where? How? But they believe it. 

“Because you, reader, say nothing and do nothing. Now, in the present 
Parliament, with a clear majority for sanity, something must be done. 
It is not enough to kick this Report into the fire—we must get our lost 
liberties back, now, in this Parliament. 

“A new Licensing (Increase of Liberty) Bill should be drafted at 
once. And if we cannot even goad the present Parliament into action 
we must rebel. Let us strike, and demonstrate and deputate. Let us 
all play billiards madly in non-permitted hours. Let us, like Lady 
Snowden, make scenes in restaurants when they snatch the glasses 
from our hands. I am tired of writing articles, reader. The next move 
is with you.” 


We say “ Hear, hear, Mr. Herbert,” and we ask our readers 
to support him. 
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In Mr. Snowden’s last Budget he professed to aim at equality 
of sacrifice, but unfortunately he forgot this aim in his 

determination to punish certain classes for 
o Pally whom he had special dislike. He searched 

the horizon for any trade showing signs of 
prosperity and his eagle eye lit upon “the Brewers,” who 
since they were the first to rationalize their industry, had 
managed to keep their end up in recent years, although it 
was clear that they had begun early in 1931 to share the 
National depression. When he swooped down upon “ the 
Brewers ”’ for vindictive treatment, however, he quite forgot 
that the legendary brewer no longer exists, and that the 
brewing industry is owned by many thousands of share- 
holders who, under his Budget, would all contribute to the 
increased income tax and sur-tax. He also omitted to note 
the financial axiom that an industry whose production is 
steadily declining cannot produce more revenue from increased 
taxation. The result is, as he was warned in the House of 
Commons at the time, that he will not get anything like the 
revenue he hoped for, and the reactions are likely to have 
most serious effects upon unemployment this year and upon 
the revenue next. In his assault upon the national beverage, 
Mr. Snowden delivered what may well be a knock-out blow 
to the farmers of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, where malting barley is so 
largely grown. It is estimated that owing to the inevitable 
decline in the consumption of beer, which is either so expensive 
that the worker cannot afford it or so weak that its con- 
sumption does not appeal to him, the amount of barley 
malted will decrease by 500,000 quarters. This means that 
this barley can only be sold for feeding purposes, for which 
the farmer will get paid some 10s. per quarter less than if 
sold for malting. He thus sees the whole of his profits on 
barley growing wiped out, and his crop sold at a great loss, 
which he has to make good, if he can, from other crops, all 
of which are uneconomic at to-day’s prices. Not only this, 
but obviously with this big surplus thrown on the market, 
all barley naturally falls in price owing to the glut. If Sir 
John Gilmour wants to help agriculture, he should insist on 
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the repeal of the extra duty and end this wanton folly the 
first week that Parliament reassembles. 


Hor farmers are facing similar ruin, and we hear most 
distressing stories of farmers with thousands of pounds’ worth 
: of unsaleable hops on their hands. Maltsters 
ta ae are cut down in their production by 50 per cent., 
with their workmen idle and qualifying for the 
dole. Barley merchants find their business halved and all 
the industries which supply the needs of these allied concerns 
are brought almost to a standstill. Profits from breweries 
and allied trades in the next year are bound to be seriously 
affected, thus adding to the loss to the State, and at least 
50,000 workers will be affected and have to be kept alive 
at great cost by the taxpayers. In order to gain a few 
million pounds, the State will have lost far more millions 
by this costly stupid blunder, and no finer example of how 
the Chancellor should not perform his duties has yet been 
provided. Apart from all these considerations, the workers 
of Britain who responded so finely to the National call are 
thoroughly disgruntled and feel that they have been ill-used 
by Lord Snowden, whom they see rewarded with a viscountcy 
for making his countrymen miserable. 


A GREAT push is being made by the foreign importers of iron 
and steel to defeat the protection of that great basic industry. 

They cry with monotonous regularity that 
a such protection would adversely affect the 

users of iron and steel, whom they hint are 
opposed to this course. The facts are very much otherwise. 
Probably the greatest single users of iron and steel are the 
motor industry, and far from being opposed to duties, they 
have again and again expressed their hope that iron and 
steel may receive the same protection that they enjoy. The 
engineering industry as a whole consumes more steel than 
any other group, and the British Engineers’ Association, by 
an overwhelming majority, have supported the protection 
of their parent steel industry. The shipbuilding industry is 
also often quoted as being opposed to the protection of the 
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iron and steel producers, but it is intolerable that this bogey 
should still be paraded, because during the last three years 


95 per cent. of ships built in Britain have used no foreign 
| steel, but have been entirely constructed of British supplies 


under the rebate agreement with the steel industry. 


Or other big consumers, there remain only the re-rollers, 
a minority of whom, in order to increase their profits, have 

insisted on buying foreign steel, and by 
= underselling our tin-plate manufacturers who 
previously used British steel, have driven the latter to blow 
out their blast furnaces and import foreign steel themselves. 
No one will blame re-rollers for buying cheap foreign steel. 
if the State is so foolish as to permit them to do so unhindered, 
but if the loud protests of these foreign importing tin-plate 
makers are to defeat the protection of our foundation industry, 
not only do their protests become unpatriotic, but we may 
well ask how long it will be before the finished articles of 
their trade are also imported and the vicious circle of depres- 
sion extends to their production. The facts again are that 
by far the greater quantity of our exports of tin-plate and 
corrugated sheets were, until recently, of British manu- 
facture throughout, and with increased production there is 
no doubt that Britain can hold her own again as in 1929, 
when 70 per cent. of the export trade of the world in tin- 
plates was in British hands. We ask, however, one simple 
question. If the iron and steel industry of Britain is to be 
destroyed, how long will it be before the engineering, ship- 
building and re-rolling industries themselves are undermined 
by the same foreign competitors ? If they import the slabs, 
blooms and billets, what is to stop their importing the re- 
rolled goods for home consumption, and also securing our 
remaining foreign markets? The answer is as clear as 
crystal, namely, that our great industries based on steel sprang 
from our native coal mining, our ore, and our iron and steel 
industries, and if you dry up the springs from which your 
output comes, the whole stream will cease to run. Then 
it is only a matter of time before the secondary industries will 
suffer the same fate as those in the basic trade. We are 
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hopeful that Mr. Baldwin’s pledges to the country to protect 
iron and steel will at last be carried out. Mr. Baldwin has a 
reputation for sincerity which he must, above all, wish to 
preserve. He will be expected by those who have trusted 
him to show that he values the confidence they have shown 
him. 


On January 4th the hoped-for French Art Exhibition, at 
Burlington House, was opened to the public. We have seen 

some remarkable shows there during the last 
The French few years, beginning with the Flemish and 

going on through the Dutch, Italian and 
Persian. The French Exhibition is in some ways more 
interesting than any of these. They were very good, especially 
the first three, but although they showed us the art of painting 
at its very highest, they showed it, each in turn, as an art of 
former years. The fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries in 
Italy—with the seventeenth century added by Holland and 
Flanders, gave the world the most brilliant schools of painting 
yet seen. But the artists of these centuries had no successors. 
Once the Renaissance was over, once the palaces in Italy no 
longer needed decorating on a large scale, once the Churches 
no longer required altar pieces and tryptiches, while the popes 
and cardinals had other things to do besides patronising the 
arts, the Italian ceased to be a living art. In Holland the 
decay was slower and the genius of the portrait painter 
prolonged the day. But no new forms being discovered, 
no new thought being in the minds of the Dutch painters, 
that art, like the Italian, became a thing of history and not 
of life. The French, the most vital race in Europe, have 
known how to think and how to grow, how to use new materials 
and find new subjects. Their output of Gothic art in the 
eleventh century was one of the most amazing uprisings of 
creation ever seen. Great cathedrals, unmatched in their 
beauty, except in England, grew from the soil by the dozen. 
They were ornamented, decorated, furnished, by artists 
whose names are largely forgotten, but who were second to 
none in the world. The stone art of the Middle Ages was 
succeeded by the decorative arts of the Renaissance. The 
inspiration came, no doubt, from Italy, but the French artists 
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and craftsmen seized the new ideas and made them their 
own. The seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries followed 
and again France covered the land with fine buildings—this 


_ time dwellings for men—and again her artists produced what 


was required for the houses, the palaces being built. All 


_ Europe copied her except England, where the isolation 


created by our sea-girt frontier and the constant wars, threw 
us on Our own devices, so that in the eighteenth century our 


_ architecture and decorative arts developed on their own 


lines with the happiest effects. Internationalists please note 
there is no International art—it is either National or it does 
not exist ! 


_ During the nineteenth century France has had what almost 


may be called an orgy of new ideas. Here are some of the 

names of those, who, creating new traditions, 
Art Spurred France to her réle of creatrix : Corot, 

Fantin Latour, Courbet, Daumier, Rousseau, 
Millet, Manet, Legros, Renoir, Degas, Rodin, Monet. It is a 
noble list. Corot was born at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Monet died in 1926. If we have not given the 
names of others, it is because the heat of controversy as to 
their place still rages. The men we have named are safely 
in their niches, and they are to be studied in the rooms at 
Burlington House which are given up to the moderns, where 
their vitality and force are seen to be overwhelming. It is 
satisfactory to see that some of the best of their works were 
bought by English patrons of art, so that they belong to 
England at least by appreciation. The Courtaulds—did their 
French descent inspire them ?—being notable purchasers of 
the very finest modern pictures. No. 415, La Loge, by Renoir, 
being a simple masterpiece of its genre, while 405, by Manet, 
Le bar aux Folies Bergere, being a famous example of the 
master, and only one of several such in Mr. Courtauld’s 
collection. Great Britain also holds some fine Degas, among 
which is the brilliant sketch, 546, Jockeys dans la Pluie. 
Those who want to read something about French art before 
visiting the Exhibition cannot do better than read the 
December and January numbers of the Burlington Magazine, 
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in which M. Paul Jamot, the erudite and gifted assistant 
keeper of paintings at the Louvre, has written a brief history 
of French painting. M. Paul Jamot is a very distinguished 
French Art historian, and his writings are very readable and 
very fully documented. 


WE must all feel a sneaking sympathy with the man who 


announced that, before conferring benefits on posterity, he | 
would wait and see what posterity would do | 


— forhim. It may well be that our own posterity 


will lament that we were not actuated by this 
conservative spirit. Nothing is more certain than that our 


children’s children will turn and rend our generation for | 


the mess we are making of London. Old prints of Dorchester 
House and Berkeley Square will be held up as gracious 
examples of a sense of proportion and dignity which is alto- 
gether lacking in our latest constructions. New York, from 
lack of space, has no alternative to sky-scrapers. It may 
be desirable to house the London working-classes nearer their 
work by substituting flats for slum streets of mean houses. 
But these facts provide no reason for overloading the earth 
in the well-to-do quarters of the West End. 

There should surely be some proportion between the 
size of a building and the ground whereon it stands? Our 
forefathers realized this truth and devoted as much thought 
to the space surrounding the house as to the house itself. 
The Regent Street of our childhood was a spacious thorough- 
fare, full of air and light. Regent Street to-day is a grey 
monotonous tunnel, where the omnibtises look overgrown. 
Park Lane used to be a broad and pleasant vista; it is now 
becoming a mean alley, which reminds the passer-by, if mixed 
metaphors be forgiven, of a giant remnant sale of experiments 
in architecture, each more terrible than the last. And we 
have also ‘a shapeless hummock of mammoth proportions 
to house the B.B.C. in Portland Place, perhaps the only 
street of breadth and symmetry left in London. The pity 
of it is that up to a few years ago we bade fair to go down to 
posterity as an architectural age. The Port of London 
Authority Offices, the County Hall, many of the recently- 
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built banking houses; you may admire them or not, but 
they are built with some eye to beauty of line. Now we have 
gone mad on concrete, and we are told that these shapeless 
monuments represent the only expression concrete will take. 
A well-known architect once observed that he envied doctors ; 
they, at any rate, buried their mistakes. Why should we 
lay on the London of to-morrow the task of burying the 
London of to-day ? 


AND yet, perhaps, in sheer self-defence, we may learn to be 
grateful to the buildings which shut out the sky. For the 
sky itself threatens to become a replica of 


re - Piccadilly Circus and no one should want 
Nightmare more of that than we have got already. We 


are promised illuminated “ sky-signs,” which 
will broadcast commercial advertisements above our heads. 
The searchlights of the War were beautiful, but then they 
served to enhance the mystery of the heavens. We should 
not have admired them had they terminated in an invitation 
to buy a well-known sauce. Perhaps the most devastating 
symptom of this movement is the promise that the sky-signs 
will be confined to towns, where the elimination of the stars 
will not matter. Are townsfolk altogether dead to a sense 
of eternal beauty ? If so, then, indeed, it is true that while 
God made the country, man made the town. We refuse to 
believe that dwellers in London are never aware of the moon 
and stars, and that the peace and majesty of the heavens do 
not influence them, even if unconsciously. If we must have 
advertisement in the sky, it is to be hoped that this will only 
be done at certain times of the evening. So that the town 
star-gazers—however few there may be of them—may not 
be altogether debarred from one of the choicest pleasures 
of man. 


TuE gallantry of the income-tax payer has been the theme of 
the daily press and the delight of the Treasury. Apparently 
the noble fellow has paid up in millions. He 
has stood in queues in order to do so. Where 
he has got the money from we cannot imagine. But there it 
is, he has done it this time, even if he never does it again. 


Income Tax 
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The virtues of some people seem inexhaustible. Let us hope 
that the Government will make some commensurate response 
in the way of relieving him. In the meantime Punch has 


published a poem which we quote in its entirety with due — 


compliments to the gifted poet :— 


QUEUE-QUEUE SONG. 


INCUM-TAX is cumen in, 
Lude sing queue-queue ! 

Crackleth note and soundeth tin 
On the wood anu. 


Lion payeth after lamb, 
Inland revenue ; 
Seemeth none to care a d**n, 
Mery sing queue-queue. 
J.B.N. 


There seems to be no more to be said. 


NorHine is more surprising in this year of trade depression, 
when the best-established retail businesses are having to 

shorten sail and the less secured concerns are, 
ak, - in many instances, putting up signals of dis- 
he Erected” tress, than to see the amount of building which 

is going on in London and the number of new 
shops that are being opened almost weekly. They start 
their careers all smart and brave, and one wonders what can 
possibly happen to them. For with no season to speak of 
and the great world leading no social life, how can these pur- 
veyors of clothes, of knick-knacks, of furniture and of luggage, 
to quote the most frequent types of shops, sell their goods 
and make enough to pay their rents and staffs, to say nothing 
of any profit ? And as if these recent shops were not enough, 
one sees on every hoarding, behind which old London is 
disappearing, a notice to say that ‘“‘ Shops will be erected” 
on that spot. And sure enough they will. Portman Square 
has broken out with them, where once stood the beautiful 
houses of the brothers Adam. Park Lane now has them, 
and where the immemorial elms of Holland House Park once 
sheltered the birds and beautified the whole neighbourhood, 
there are a row of smart up-to-date shops, with a threat 
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of more just opposite. What must be the fate of all these 
ventures ? Can they possibly succeed? They would seem 
superabundant even in a prosperous age—in ours they amaze 
the onlooker with their audacity. 

It is not only the shops selling modern goods that seem 
to be in peril along with the rest of British trade. The second- 
hand dealers must be having a thin time. The look of even 
the most famous auction rooms has changed. The prices for 
many things are a quarter of what they were. Whether, if 
an amateur were to go in and bid, the dealers would pluck up 
heart and beat off the intruder by raising the prices against 
him one cannot say, but certainly, if you watch a sale, dealers 
do not appear to bid much against each other. No doubt 
the bargain-hunter is quietly at work, but he must be a rarer 
creature than formerly, in these days of higher taxation on 
lessened incomes. 


The Index to Volume XCVII. (July to December, 1931) can 
be had, price 6d. post free, on application to the Manager, 
Tue National Review, 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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NAVAL SUPREMACY 


On Ly a few months ago the world was watching with amuze- 
ment England’s rapid descent down the slope that leads to 
bankruptcy without any apparent effort on the part of her 
Government to arrest her fall. How the brakes were applied 
at the very last moment is a matter of recent history, and 
now that the country has demanded with no uncertain voice 
a return to the paths of sanity it may not be amiss to examine © 
some of those fallacies which so nearly brought the nation | 
to ruin. England emerged from the war impoverished and 
battered, but still whole, and with a prestige as great, if not 
greater, than it ever had been. She had, notwithstanding 
mistakes, weathered the storm, and almost alone amongst 
the warring peoples was in a condition to look forward to the 
future with any degree of confidence. How different is her 
position to-day, when after thirteen years of unjustifiable 
extravagance, of sloppy sentimentality, and of refusal to face 
facts, she finds herself incapable of playing the role of peace- 
maker which, in spite of her turbulent past, has ever been 
and still should be hers. 

The welfare of every community, whatever its nature, is 
based on credit and security, and so closely interdependent 
are they that neither can be adversely affected without 
endangering the stability of the whole. England’s credit 
and security are symbolised by the Bank of England and the 
Navy, the two pillars on which for generations have rested 
the welfare of the Empire. Small wonder, then, if, when the 
news was flashed all over the globe that the British Fleet had 
mutinied at Invergordon the £, already insecure, slipped 
away from gold parity, thus proving, if indeed proof were 
needed, how indissolubly linked are the two. Following 
as it did on years of reckless public expenditure, this unhappy 
incident produced a sensation which undoubtedly helped to 
aggravate the financial crisis from which the world is suffering, 
and thus giving a serious blow to our prestige. 

The process of our deterioration had been gradual, for it 
began at the Conference of Washington when Great Britain 
voluntarily renounced the naval supremacy for which she had 
stubbornly fought for more than three hundred years. The 
evident undesirability of any further race in armaments 
and the imperious necessity for economy seemed to justify 
this step in the eyes of the war-weary nation, incapable of 
foreseeing the dire results of such an abdication, but it turned 
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out to be a penny wise and pound foolish policy, since its 
final outcome, the depreciation of the £ and the loss to London 
of the international money market, has proved to be incom- 
mensurably greater than would have been the cost of a thou- 
sand armadas. It showed, moreover, to the whole world the 
readiness of the British Government to tamper with national 
security rather than face the unpopular task of applying 
stern measures of economy to social services. The seeming 
indifference with which the renunciation of our naval 
supremacy was regarded by the nation at large indicates 
either a profound want of understanding on their part of the 
whole question, or the existence of doubts as to the truth of 
the maxim that the Navy is the country’s sure defence. If, 
indeed, such doubts do exist, their origin is probably to be 
found in the experiences of the war when the sacrifices of the 
Army were daily before the eyes of the public, whilst the little 
understood work of the Navy, for the most part hidden in the 
mists of the North Sea, was only revealed by occasional 
encounters with the enemy, of which the causes and results 
were neither comprehended nor appreciated. 

War at sea is almost entirely concerned with traffic—it 
is the business of a belligerent fleet to cut the enemy’s lines 
of communications and prevent his supplies from reaching 
him. All naval action is the outcome of the pursuit of this 
aim. It is the only means by which an island power like 
England can exercise pressure. How was the general public 
to know that during the war the British Fleet for more than 
three years was sorely hindered from performing this all- 
important duty by the decision of the Government in Decem- 
ber, 1914, to conduct sea warfare in accordance with the terms 
of the Declaration of London? The probability is that the 
large majority had never even heard of the Declaration, or, 
if they had, had no conception of what it meant. How, with 
this lack of knowledge, were they to realise that this fatal 
decision was the direct cause of the prolongation of hostilities ? 
If there were a clearer understanding of these undoubted 
facts there would be less indifference as to the necessity to 
England of supremacy at sea. The right of all belligerents 
to interfere with the enemy’s sea-borne trade is an ancient 
and universally acknowledged one. To England, an island, 
the geographical centre of the world’s sea trade, its main- 
tenance is vital, and any limitations, however small, must in 
time of war be a blow to her offensive and defensive powers 
for which no boon in time of peace can compensate. And 
yet there have been times when England was prepared to 
barter away these rights for purely imaginary benefits. 
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Prior to the year 1856 these rights included the seizure 
and confiscation of all enemy’s goods at sea wherever found, 
but in that year the Powers, with the exception of US., 
came to an arrangement known as the Declaration of Paris, 
by which a neutral flag covered enemy’s goods with the 
exception of contraband of war, a limitation of belligerent 
rights which affected England far more adversely than it did 
any other Power. Fifty years later, still obsessed it must be 
supposed, by the idea that an advantage to a neutral was of 
greater importance than a disadvantage to a belligerent, the 
British Government went so far as to openly proclaim its 
willingness to “‘ abandon the principle of contraband alto- 
gether, and to allow trade in neutral vessels to flow freely 
in time of war, without any restrictions whatever, subject 
only to its exclusion by blockade from an enemy’s port.” 

This expression of goodwill towards all mankind, with the 
exception of their own people, was part of the Government’s 
instructions to the British delegates at the Peace Conference 
at the Hague in 1907. The exercise of this pernicious doctrine 
could only expose England to incalculable evils. Deprived 
of the power of interfering with the enemy’s trade, the Fleet 
would be rendered innocuous except for the purpose of pre- 
venting invasion, and only by means of a powerful army 
could, therefore, pressure be brought to bear upon the adver- 
sary. And this is what actually occurred in 1914, when the 
Government proclaimed its intention of conducting the war- 
fare at sea in accordance with the provisions of the Declaration 
of London in spite of its never having been ratified. 

The provisions of this Declaration were such that, had it 
become law, all trade between the U.S., Scandinavia and 
Germany during the late hostilities would have been legal 
and beyond interference by our warships provided that the 
goods were not contraband and consigned to a port not 
formally blockaded. But it was not law, and our attempt 
to conduct hostilities in this half-hearted manner failed to 
prevent supplies from pouring into Germany through Scandi- 
navian ports or to satisfy the neutrals, who preferred dealing 
with .universally accepted rules of law at sea to contending 
with the arbitrary pronouncements of a Blockade Committee 
with neither standing nor authority outside its own country. 
As our Government itself admitted in a note of July 7th, 
1916, when rescinding its original decision, “‘ the attempts 
made in London in time of peace to determine not only the 
principle of law, but even the forms under which they were 
to be applied, had not produced wholly satisfactory results. 
As a matter of fact the rules, while not in all respects improving 
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the safeguards afforded to neutrals, do not provide belligerents 
with the most effective means of exercising their admitted 
rights. . . . They (the Government) therefore had come to 
the conclusion that they must confine themselves simply to 
applying the historic rules of the Law of Nations.” 

But in truth it was not until a year later, when the United 
States entered the war, that the old rules were in practice 
reverted to, and from that moment the strength of the German 
armies, deprived in an ever-increasing degree of their supplies, 
began to wane. 

Such were the consequences of waging war at sea by new 
and unrecognised methods, but at least the experience clearly 
demonstrated what a large portion of the British people 
even now do not appear to understand, the true source of 
England’s strength, the manner in which it should be made 
use of, and the necessity to her of supremacy at sea. 

But if surrender of naval supremacy, a consequence of 
the Treaty of Washington, was the principal cause of the 
decline of England’s prestige, it was not the only one. For 
twenty years the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had succeeded in 
maintaining law and order in the Far East ; its abrogation 
inaugurated an epoch of anarchy and chaos in China, im- 
mensely prejudicial to our trade, and of unrest not only in 
India, but in all European possessions in the Far East. Is it 
believable that this would have been the case had these two 
great Naval Powers, the one European, the other Asiatic, 
still been united to keep the peace? Thus, submissive 
acquiescence in the Washington proposals led to results 
hardly foreseen by those who for temporary expediency 
agreed to them. But it clearly proves the danger of too 
readily accepting measures directly affecting national security. 

By her Navy England stands or falls—a small island 
kingdom with far-flung dominions and possessions, wholly 
dependent on trade—the policy of naval supremacy pursued 
for centuries, and for which generations of Englishmen fought 
and laid down their lives, raised the Empire to a pinnacle of 
wealth, power and prosperity, by safeguarding her credit 
and security ; the abandonment of this policy in 1922 shattered 
the one and jeopardised the other. 


WESTER WEmyssS. 
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DISARMAMENT AND PEACE MACHINES 


‘“Wuen I look at that battleship it seems to me that, 
although she is a very fine thing to look at, it is wrong for 
so much money to be spent on a war-machine like that.” 
Thus spoke a lady to me some years ago when looking at one 
of our battleships. It is extraordinary how many people 
in this country think in like manner ; think of our Navy merely 
as a war-machine instead of thinking of it, in the first instance, 
in the way I asked my friend to think of the battleship at 
which she was looking, as a Peace-machine. The British 
Navy and the British Army are, first and foremost, peace- 
machines, they are only war-machines when forced to be and 
then they do their best to ensure the safety of our Empire. 

Our Navy, by its never-ending police work in times of 
so-called Peace, has on countless occasions prevented disorders 
which might easily have led to war and if, unfortunately, 
war comes to us, its control of the sea tends to bring that war 
to a speedy conclusion. In like manner our Army brought 
civilization and peace to countries such as Egypt and India, 
and would have preserved that peace if permitted to do so. 
By firm action it has suppressed uprisings which, if not checked 
at the source, would have led to war. Yet there are those, 
unfortunately not a few, in this country who support the 
intensive campaign, which has been waged in recent years, 
for even greater reductions in our defence forces than we have 
already made. 

Money—money subscribed to a great extent by those 
who look on armaments merely as armaments, merely as 
inhumane weapons, and who will not, or have not the know- 
ledge to, differentiate between the methods in which, and the 
purposes for which, armaments are used—money which in 
these hard times could be put to better use—money in 
abundance is spent on propaganda which not only reduces 
our importance in the eyes of other nations, but weakens 
our position as a power for peace. Such propaganda is 
misunderstood by the masses in India, Egypt, China and 
other oriental countries and is taken by them to mean that 
the British Lion has become a British Rabbit. Those res- 
ponsible for such propaganda cannot, therefore, be held 
free from blame for the disorders of recent years. 

The supporters of this campaign can be divided into four 
categories: (a) Those who advocate a further reduction of 
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our defence forces for the purpose of making a peaceful 
gesture to other nations ; (b) Those who advocate the abolition 
of our defence forces ; (c) Those who claim that because we 
signed the Kellogg Pact there is no justification for the 
maintenance of armed forces; and (d) Those who consider 
that the money spent on our defence forces is unproductive. 

In regard to (a) it would seem that some people never 
tire of “turning the other cheek.” Time and again, since 
the Armistice, has this country reduced its defence forces 
while other nations have replied to the gesture by increasing 
theirs. Conferences have been held for the purpose of reduc- 
ing naval armaments and the result has been a reduction of 
our own naval forces but, in most cases, an increase in those 
of the other powers concerned. We hear, authoritatively, 
of Germany’s expenditure on training her army being some 
ten times as much as our own; of the Soviet Army being 
the largest in the world and by no means inefficient ; of the 
increase of 118 per cent. in the personnel of the navy of the 
United States, as compared to 1914; and so on ad lib. Yet 
the intensive propaganda issued by organised societies in 
this country is aimed at still greater reductions in our own 
defence forces. 

In regard to (b) The total abolition of defence forces, 
usually referred to as “ the abolition of armaments.” What 
are armaments? Presumably guns, torpedoes and bombs, 
and the ships or vehicles which carry them and, it is supposed, 
the men who are trained in their use. We all hate war, but 
the abolition of armaments will not prevent war. We all 
hate disease, but the scrapping of all surgical instruments and 
the abolition of the doctors who are trained in their use will 
not prevent disease. We all hate crime, but the abolition 
of that weapon, the truncheon, and of the men of our police 
force, will not prevent crime. We never hear the suggestion 
that the police force of this country should be abolished ; 
yet it is just as sensible to advocate the abolition of our 
police force to prevent crime as it is to suggest the abolition 
of our defence forces—the peace-machines of the world—to 


‘prevent war. There are many ways in which war could be 


waged without, what we are accustomed to call, armaments. 
Economic war, which might cause slow starvation to millions, 
could be more terrible than a war of armaments. 

In regard to (c) The signing of the Kellogg Pact renders 
the maintenance of defence forces unjustifiable. What is 
the Kellogg Pact? A Pact for the renunciation of war, 
and if treaties have any value war must already be regarded 
as outlawed. Those who would stake their all on this Pact 
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being an insurance against future wars should seriously 
consider whether it makes war impossible or only improbable, 
and if the latter, whether practical insurance is not still 
desirable. A man who on being informed by the examining 
doctor that he is sound in wind and limb, and should live 
to a ripe old age, does not, therefore, refuse to insure his 
life ; he insures against the improbable. The solemn under- 
taking never to revert to war, which was issued by the 
French Directorate in 1790, was soon forgotten. There is 
no reason that greater reliance can now be placed on solemn 
undertakings of that sort. Surely the national neglect of 
the means of self-defence would be a suicidal policy. 

In regard to (d) Our defence forces being financially 
unproductive. Thousands, but far too few thousands, of 
men being trained to become useful, disciplined, citizens, as 
near to physical perfection as may be, instead of being 
supported in compulsory idleness by the tax-payer. Is 
this unproductive ? Some four-fifths of the cost of building 
a cruiser being spent in wages in our workshops. Is this 
unproductive? But most important of all, the enormous assist- 
ance given to our trade and our credit by our ships “‘ showing 
the Flag” in foreign ports. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
has been described, with all respect, as the best commercial 
traveller the Empire has known, and, be it noted, H.R.H. 
does not carry round a bag of samples. The White Ensign, 
flown by our cruisers, is also a wonderful commercial 
traveller and it carries with it the finest samples imaginable. 
It carries hundreds of fine, well-behaved, specimens of the 
British nation—the British blue-jackets—who make them- 
selves known and liked in every part of the world. Is this 
unproductive ? With no ships to “show the Flag” our 
trade would decline, and once trade is lost credit is lost. 
It is useless to deny that the mere presence of the British 
flag in foreign ports improves our trade. The fact is well- 
known to everyone who has travelled and studied the matter. 
A squadron of cruisers will produce trade many times more 
valuable than the ships themselves. Is this unproductive ? 


The propagandists who cry for the reduction, or abolition — 


of our defence forces for the purpose of preventing war are 
doing, not only a dis-service to our country and our Empire, 
but are treading the wrong road to reach their desired goal. 
The result of the conferences which have already been 
held to reduce naval armaments has been disappointing, in 
fact the result has been failure. These conferences have 
assumed that war is possible, even probable, and without 
assured peace as a basis it would seem that the ideal of inter- 
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national disarmament, or even universal reduction in arma- 
ments, can never be attained. Has the Kellogg Pact been 
invoked in a single conference ? Will the coming disarmament 
conference, summoned by the League of Nations, have as its 
basis assured peace? It cannot be so, because two of the 
strongest naval and military powers, the United States and 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, remain outside the 
League and are not bound by the agreements arrived at. 

According to its founder, the whole power of the League 
of Nations was based on the assumption that, in the event 
of war, there can be no neutral rights: that all countries 
would become members of the League, and in the event of 
any two members reverting to war to settle a dispute they 
would be ostracised by every other nation: that neutrality 
would be dead. But as the United States and Soviet Russia 
are not members of the League they are, from the outset, 
Neutrals. This at once reduces to impotency the power of 
the League. 

The shortest road to disarmament would, surely, be to 
attain the ideal of the founder of the League and abolish 
neutrality ; armaments would then, presumably, be reduced 
automatically and voluntarily. Before, however, this ideal 
can be attained all nations must become members of the 
League. This apparently obvious fact has not, however, 
been made the subject of propaganda in this country. 

It has been said that the power which drives government 
machines is public opinion. Instead of making the above 
obvious fact known to the ill-informed public, the leaders 
of the League of Nations UNION, and other propagandist 
bodies, who claim to educate public opinion, appear to be 
content with making invidious and misleading comparisons 
between the defence forces maintained by our own and other 
countries without any mention being made of their respective 
commitments. Yet these leaders must know the facts. 

The mere reduction or abolition of the modern defensive 
armaments of peace-loving nations, of which Great Britain 
is second to none, cannot prevent war. Scythes and bill- 
hooks proved themselves, in olden times, formidable weapons 
of offence, and so they would again if the manhood of any 
virile nation found offensive measures necessary to procure 
the necessities of life for themselves, their wives and families. 

We were led to believe by Lord Cecil, in his recent broad- 
cast talk, that the success or failure of the Disarmament 
Conference would determine the future peace of the world. 
This reasoning implies that war or peace depends entirely on 
the total strength of armaments, and that international 
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animosities, which would be considerably modified if neu- 
trality was banished, are not factors worth considering. 
Such a reasoning, surely, is not that of a practical thinker, 
or a student of history. 

If such a conference as that about to assemble is to succeed 
it would appear that general principles should receive unani- 
mous approval before technicalities, which bristle with 
controversial details, are discussed. Unanimity is impossible 
unless all nations are members of the League and thus share 
equally the responsibility. 

If the result is failure it will, surely, mean nothing except 
that the basis on which the conference worked was unsound. 


J. E. T. Harper. 
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TRIAL AND ERROR IN INDIA 


WHEN the airship R101 exploded, like a paper bag struck 
with an open hand, on a hill-side in France, the Government 
took the lesson to heart and brought a disastrous experiment 
to an end. So in August last, when the Socialists had 
brought the Ship of State almost upon the rocks, there were 
one or two men who saw that the only thing to do was to 
reverse engines and return to the old system of strict economy 
and Treasury control. This is the usual way men learn in 
life—by trial and error. It requires courage to cut a loss, 
but may be worth doing as an alternative to bankruptcy. 

Let us consider India in the light of these copybook 
maxims. The late Mr. Edwin Montagu made his declaration 
of new policy in August, 1917, when our system of Government 
in that country was standing very well the heavy test of 
war. Up to that time it might be said that India was guided 
with a silken thread; its great interests and communities 
were represented in its legislative councils; its people had 
a large share both in the administration and the judiciary ; 
police and army were mainly recruited in India ; government 
was both cheap and efficient; India, generally speaking, 
was contented and prosperous; Mahommedan and Hindu, 
if they could not bring themselves to trust each other, had 
confidence in the hand which held the scales for both; and, 
if we may look to the British interest, there was a flourishing 
trade of advantage both to India and Great Britain. 

From the time that Mr. Montagu spoke, things have gone 
from bad to worse until they are now in such a dangerous 
confusion as might daunt the most obstinate. Hindu and 
Mahommedan are at bitter emnity ; communal riots which 
used to be mere incidents of a Holy Festival, are now bloody 
and cruel massacres; the British official who used to walk 
about without arms or thought of danger is in peril of his 
life ; a flourishing trade, which brought prosperity to Lanca- 
shire and cheap cloth to the ryot, has become a persecuted 
remnant under an illegal but tolerated boycott. If the 
Montagu policy were to be judged by trial and error it would 
be scrapped as the R100 was scrapped when the R101 went 
up in flames. 

This, indeed, is the conclusion of those Englishmen who 
know India best, not the Viceroys and Governors who go 
there for a short time and are ruled by the advice of their 
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Ministers, but of the men who have spent their working lives 
in India. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Sir Reginald Craddock, 
Sir Harcourt Butler, and many others such as these, staunch 
friends both of India and of this country, are strong in their 
opinion. Even Lord Meston, who for a while was over- 
swayed by Mr. Montagu, is now, if we may judge by recent 
writings, entirely disillusioned. They keep on warning the 
Government that it is heading for disaster, but the Govern- 
ment never listens. It seems to prefer to take the advice 
of men who have been found over and over again to be 
treacherous or wrong. 

I shall, of course, be told that there is a consideration 
which overrules experience, that we are pledged in honour 
by the Montagu declaration, and that we cannot draw out. 
Thus, for example, Mr. Baldwin on November 7th, 1929 :— 

We have promised India, under our declaration, responsible Govern- 
ment. Do we mean it or do we not? I will say at once that all 
classes in this country are agreed that that pledge should be honoured 
in the letter and in the spirit. * 

And Sir John Simon, in his reply to Mr. Winston Churchill 
on December 3rd last made the same point—it was, indeed, 
the staple of his speech :— 

Do we reiterate the Montagu Declaration with our hands on our 
hearts or do we pronounce it with our tongues in our cheeks ?f 
Honest gentlemen, no less confident in the honesty of 

their countrymen, flourish its pledged word in the face of the 
House of Commons. Only the ungenerous mind, fortunately 
rare in such an assembly, would pause to reflect on the 
singular coincidence that neither of these orators read the 
document upon which both relied. 

It is notorious that the Montagu Declaration was a 
compromise between the opinions of Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Curzon, and was not, in fact, an absolute pledge but 
a conditional promise. After stating the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government as “the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the Administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a 
view to the progressive realization of responsible Government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire,” the 
Secretary of State continued :— 

I would add that progress in this Policy can only be achieved by suc- 
cessive stages. The British Government and the Government of India, 
on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian people, must be the judges of the time and measure of each advance 


*Parl. Deb. Commons, Vol. 231, c. 1310. 
{Parl. Deb. Commons, Vol. 232, c. 1320. 
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and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those wpon 
whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and by the extent 
to which tt 1s found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility.* 

These conditions are repeated, with some changes of 
detail, in the preamble in the Government of India, 1919. 
“ India’? becomes “ British India,’ and the responsibility 
for ‘‘ the time and manner of each advance ” is put on Parlia- 
ment instead of on the Governments of Great Britain and 
India. It is added, in Section 41, that Parliament has the 
power upon enquiry to “ modify or restrict ’ such responsible 
Government as it has conferred or may confer. 

Sir John Simon, no doubt to impress the Conservative 
benches of the new Parliament, said that “it was Lord 
Curzon’s pen which helped to frame the actual language 
of the Declaration’; but, as we have seen, he said nothing 
of the conditions which Lord Curzon’s pen had inserted. 
He left the House of Commons with the impression that the 
pledge was unconditional, as Mr. Baldwin had done the 
year before. Is it possible that these two honest men were 
addressing Parliament “with their tongues in their 
cheeks ” ? 

I am not a lawyer like Sir John Simon ; but this much of 
law I make bold to lay down, that a pledge is not binding 
on one party unless its conditions are observed by the 
other. 

On December 30th, 1931, Lord Willingdon stated—what 
is indeed notorious—that Congress is “the only active 
political organization in the country,” so we may take it 
that it was Congress to which Mr. Montagu referred when 
he spoke of ‘“‘ those upon whom new opportunities of service ”’ 
were to be given. Let me, then, ask Sir John Simon if he will 
dare to affirm that the other party to the bargain has fulfilled 
its conditions. 

The Indian National Congress has in fact and beyond 
dispute 
Declared independence ; 

Proclaimed rebellion ; 

Resolved upon repudiation ; 

Committed illegality ; 

Organised boycott ; 

Patronised murder. 


According to Lord Willingdon, Congress is, besides, 
responsible for the ‘“‘ Red Shirts ” who have been conducting 


*Parl. Deb. Commons, Vol. 97, c. 1695-6. 
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guerilla warfare on the British posts and garrisons along the 
North-West Frontier. * 

In the light of all this, would it not be mere elementary 
common sense at least to remind the Congress Party that it 
was breaking the conditions of the Declaration and had 
therefore absolved the British Government from its pledge ? 
I do not recollect a single instance in which Lord Irwin so 
much as mentioned these conditions or dared to hint at the 
possible result of breaking them. On the contrary, he kept 
on saying that whatever happened he was determined to go 
forward with the Montagu Policy. In the same way Lord 
Willingdon, in his speech at Calcutta on November 30th, 
1931, said 

We are determined to move on as rapidly as possible with our work 
of Constitutional Reform. 
although at that moment he was deploring the seditious and 
violent nature of the Congress agitation. Let me show, 
very simply, how the British Government in India is dis- 
honouring the Montagu Declaration :— 


Declaration. Viceroy. 

. .. they must be guided I wish to make it per- 
by the co-operation received fectly clear that -non-co- 
from those upon whom new operation will not be allowed 
opportunities of service will to impede the Constitutional 
thus be conferred... . programme. 


I hope it is needless to say that I am not criticising Lord 
Willingdon in this matter; he is carrying out the illogical 
and impossible policy imposed upon him by the British 
Government, and is striving heroically to maintain order 
under a policy which might have been designed to instigate 
rebellion. All I want to point out is that the British Govern- 
ment, which makes a great show of honouring a pledge, is 
in fact dishonouring it. 

II. 


The speeches of the stalwarts of Congress are full of 
references to Irish history and the precedent of the Irish 
Free State. It is noteworthy, also that Vithalbhai Patel, 
then President of the Legislative Assembly, came over to 
Europe in 1927 armed with letters of introduction from 
Lord Irwin, studied Constitutionalism as practised in Ireland, 
and so much profited by his experience that he resigned his 

** His Excellency understands that Abdul Ghafur Khan was, in August 
last, made responsible for leading the Congress movement in the (North-West) 
Frontier) Province, and that the Volunteer Organisations he controlled were 
specifically recognised by the ‘ All India Congress Committee as Co: 
Organisations ’.”—Lord Willingdon to Gandhi, January 2nd, 1932. 
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place in Parliament and was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for his share in the illegalities practised by 
Gandhi and his friends. Murder, agrarian outrage, parallel 
government, boycott, these are all based on a careful study 
of Sinn Fein methods. Here is another proof—if proof were 
needed—of the ill effects of the surrender to crime in Ireland, 
that it has served as an enormous encouragement to crime 
in India. Is it possible that the Politicians who look back 
with a certain complacency upon the one surrender may be 
contemplating another? On January 26th, 1931, Mr. Baldwin 
made a speech in Parliament which must have filled those 
who knew anything of the facts with foreboding and dismay. 
Speaking on India he referred to Ireland, where, he said, they 
had got to “ the alternative of complete surrender and war.” 
I, as a Member of the Government at the time supported the solution 

of surrender. I did not like it at the time ; but I did it from conviction. 

It was, however, the only choice. I merely pointed it out as an instance 


from history to which I think it is as well that all members should give 
consideration, etc. * 


Mr. Baldwin went on to explain the need for “ general 
agreement on principle”? between the Parties, and added 
that he had tried to “ keep the Parties in line,” although 
it might mean “ to us on these Benches going a little further 
than we should like.” 

It does not seem to me a promising method of opening 
a negotiation—to hint at surrender. And I ask the reader 
to consider the probable effect of words such as these upon 
an organization engaged at that moment in imitating Sinn 
Fein outrages in India. Would it not be an encouragement 
to know that the leader of the Conservative Party had 
surrendered to such methods in Ireland and was at least 
talking of surrender to such methods in India ? And consider 
the effect on the Services. The magistrate or police officer 
engaged in a life and death struggle with a terrorist con- 
spiracy is thus given notice that at any moment he may 
be abandoned, like the R.I.C. in Ireland, to the tender mercy 
of his and our enemies ! 

I am aware that our Politicians continually lard their 
proposals in India with assurances of safeguardsy guarantees 
and reservations; but there was exactly the same sort of 
talk when the Irish Loyalists and the Conservative Party 
were being persuaded to the course of surrender in Ireland. 
And what has become of these safeguards? What has 
come, for example, of the right of appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council? What has come of the 


*Parl. Deb. Commons, Vol. 247, c. 747. 
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condition that the Irish Free State should shoulder her 
share of the National Debt? The only safeguard worth 
considering in this world is the reality of power. All the 
rest is mere talk. 

At the present time and for some time past a campaign 
of murder has gone steadily forward in India, backed by 
the sympathetic and encouraging speeches and resolutions 
of Congress and its leaders. The truce with Congress was 
inscribed in the blood of His Majesty’s servants. In 1929 
there had been nineteen Terrorist crimes; the Truce took 
place in March, 1930, and in that year these crimes increased 
to 74; from January Ist to September Ist, 1931, they 
numbered 118. Congress, after this expensive experiment, 
has again been declared an illegal association, yet Sir John 
Simon said, only the other day, that his report proposed— 
and implied that he still approved of the proposal—to transfer 
the Police as part of the scheme of responsible Government. 
We have seen that Congress, as Lord Willingdon said, is the 
only organised political Party, and therefore the Party to 
which, in the Central Government, and in some of the 
Provinces, these powers would fall. What an encourage- 
ment to the law abiding! What a pleasant prospect for the 
police ! 

Our politicians are, of course, possessed by the illusion 
that they can either change the nature of Congress or create 
a Liberal Party which will behave with docility and decency 
when the powers of Government are transferred to them. 
They are encouraged in these speculative hopes by such 
astute gentlemen as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the confidant, 
I understand, of Lord Reading and Lord Irwin. Sapru was, 
in Lord Reading’s time, a member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, but resigned and returned to the Allahabad 
Bar. In 1927 he came over to London with the idea of 
securing a place on the Parliamentary Commission then 
about to be appointed under the Government of India Act. 
As he did not observe the etiquette of signing his name in 
the Secretary of State’s book, Lord Birkenhead refused to 
see him, and he returned to India to agitate for the boycott 
of Sir John Simon and his colleagues. In this he succeeded 
so well that Lord Irwin made the offer of the Round Table 
Conference to pacify him and his friends. Tej Sapru has, 
in fact, little or no influence in India, where he is politically 
distrusted as a scheming lawyer. Upon the treacherous 
foundation of Moderates’ and Liberals” such as these 
our politicians build their hopes. We know how Lord Irwin 
was deceived in Patel, who published his private letters ; 
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we know that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was deceived in 
Gandhi, who pretended to moderation on this side and spoke 
of stopping bullets on his return to India. The credulity 
of those who desire to be deceived is unteachable and 
illimitable. 

If there is little hope from the Indian “ Liberals,” there 
is less from the Indian Congress. That body makes its 
appeal to Hinduism, and works for a Hindu India; it is 
controlled by the Mahasabha, of which the aim is not con- 
stitutionalism but cow-protection. Gandhi himself is a 
bania (money lender) by caste, and thus enjoys the patronage 
and support of Hindu capitalism. The Statesman of Calcutta 
(a newspaper of Liberal tendency) stated recently that :— 

Congress . . . has for some years past been entirely controlled by 

Bombay banias, and derives its principal support from banias in all 

provinces. . . . It is calculated that the banias of India have now 

got the people in their debt to the amount of about 800 crores, and 

expect annually some 200 crores in interest. * 


The debt is increasing; in the Punjab alone, according 
to the Punjab Zemindars’ Association, it has increased in 
five years from about Rs.60 crores to Rs.150 crores, of which 
Rs.18 crores was interest. The Association considered that 
the water rates and other rural taxes were insignificant 
compared with the burden of debt to the bania.} 

They are very powerful; thay have control of the purse 
and the press. Part of their wealth is invested in the Indian 
cotton industry, and they are besides deep in every financial 
speculation. Their emnity against the British has its roots 
in several motives. 

The Indian and provincial Governments have passed 
various laws and inaugurated rural co-operative banks to 
abate the evil of usury. They dislike these interferences. 

They are envious of the British share of the Indian 
market for cotton goods. 

They look with envy on the British share in coastal 
shipping. 

They desire to control Indian policy in their own interests. 

Mr. Baldwin, in one of his speeches, drew a contrast 
between the detached philosophy of the Hindu, who says, 
“ Life is but a journey from one village to the next and not 
a resting place,” and the materialism of Lord Rothermere. 
If Mr. Baldwin only knew the Indian bania! 

Congress cannot be conciliated, since it will be content 


*Statesman, Calcutta, August 9th, 1931. 
{Statesman, Delhi edition, September 4th, 1931. 
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(as it has said) with nothing less than the complete destruction 
of everything British in India. 

Present British policy is to push on with the scheme of 
creating a federal system and of transferring power to a respon- 
sible government at the centre as well as in the provinces, 

In any federal system the Hindus must have a majority, 
which involves Congress rule. 

Let our Government face the consequences of that 
transfer : 

There would be a stream of British and Anglo-Indian 
and Indian Christian refugees from India to this country, 
such as came from Ireland, but more helpless and less able 
to make their living here. 

There would be a determined attack on every British 
interest in India, with disastrous effects on the City of London. 

There would be a Conservative revolt in the British 
Parliament like that which brought down the Lloyd George 
Coalition after the betrayal in Ireland. 

There would be in India a revolt of the Mahommedans who 
will never submit to Hindu rule. 

The late session of the Round Table Conference was a 
plain warning that British policy as defined by Mr. MacDonald 
and supported by Mr. Baldwin, must fail. Just as Ulster 
refused to go under the Irish Free State so the Mahommedans 
will refuse to submit to a Congress Government. If anyone 
presumes to blame them for that unalterable resolution let 
him enquire what happened in Cawnpore in March, 1931. 
If British policy tries to override that resolution we shall 
antagonise our best friends in India. Furthermore, the 
Indian Princes (now that they have considered the scheme) 
will not agree to federalism.* The Committees of Innocents 
who have been sent out to settle these questions cannot possi- 
bly induce agreement and may easily exasperate antagonisms. 

How pitiful a tragedy—that India should be superfluously 
plunged into anarchy and the British Government dragged 
with it to discredit and ruin by obstinate persistence in a 
policy long and manifestly bankrupt! There is, moreover, 
a practical way out. I have shown that British honour 
is not engaged, but if we must change the provinces offer 
a field for prudent and careful tutelage. The British Govern- 
ment have good friends, who know India, and are ready to 
point out the true and safe lines of development. Why 
have they never been consulted ? 


Ian D. 


*The Maharaja of Patiala, supported by Dholpur, Rampur, Indore and 
more than twenty others, decisively reject the Sankey scheme of federation. 
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REINDEER AT MACKENZIE 


CanapDa’s first herd of reindeer, numbering approximately 
3,000, which has been on the hoof for nearly three years 
from Western Alaska, where they were purchased by the 
Dominion Government from Messrs. Lomen Brothers, noted 
reindeer ranchers, is on the point of arriving at the delta of 
the Mackenzie River, where it will form the nucleus of vast 
herds to be planted across Northern Canada, to provide a 
permanent supply of food and clothing for the Eskimo. 

Four families of Lapps, who recently arrived from Fin- 
mark, a Norwegian province, have reached Kittigazuitt, in 
the Mackenzie estuary, having done the last stage of their 
journey in a scow specially built for them at Fort Smith, 
headquarters of the North-West Territories administration. 
Accompanying the little Lapp colony was A. E. Porsild, a 
Dane, who, with his brother, has carried on all negotiations 
for the Canadian Government of the purchase, transport and 
settlement of the first reindeer in the Canadian Arctic. When 
the present herd is assimilated to its new surroundings, it 
is intended that the stock will be replenished by further 
drafts until the supply is strong enough to provide a basis for 
natural increase that will be gradually trekked eastward 
till the last base is established east of Hudson Bay, thereby 
consummating one of the most notable achievements in the 
history of Canada. 

Behind this ambitious scheme is the anxiety of the 
Dominion Government for the future of the Eskimo. The 
white man’s high-powered rifle drove the caribou, the former 
food and clothing supply of the Arctic natives, to change their 
migration. Then the Eskimo took to trapping, traded his 
product for the white man’s food, and acquired his bodily 
ills, losing traditional resistance to the rigours of the Arctic. 
Igloos are becoming rare as Eskimos acquire white men’s 
log shacks. The Government hopes that, by spreading the 
reindeer across the Far North, the Eskimo will settle in 
ranching colonies, and that the birth rate, reduced by years 
of semi-starvation, will overhaul the death rate and enhance 
the natural increase. 

Sir Richard Grenfell, who has a small herd of reindeer in 
Labrador, thus illustrates their prospective value when their 
numbers increase :— 

“The fresh milk of the does has supplied us with what is a real 


vital necessity, and one obtainable in Labrador in no other way, while 
the excellent and easily-made cheeses afford a means of storing nutri- 
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ment in a palatable and assimilable form without any outlay for a 
preserving plant.” 


The Government of Canada intends to encourage the 
Eskimos to own their own reindeer ranches. Approximately 
600,000 reindeer in Alaska—two-thirds of the Territory’s 
stock—are owned by 10,000 Eskimos. Mr. E. W. Sawyer, 
who made an investigation into the reindeer meat indust 
for the United States Government last year, prophesied that 
a huge export trade will be built up through co-operative 
marketing associations, similar to the grain pools of the 
Middle West. He recommended that Eskimos be given 
land grants to develop production, and that existing grazing 
leases be extended inland from the Alaska Coast, to which 
breeding has hitherto been confined. His views are endorsed 
by the leading Alaska breeders. Mr. Leonard Baldwin, a 
New York financier, who has extensive reindeer interests in 
Alaska, says the industry now has a pay-roll of a million dollars. 

There is real romance in the story of the introduction 
of the reindeer into North America. In the summer of 1890 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States Education Commissioner 
in Alaska, observed that the natives in Arctic and sub-Arctic 
Alaska were rapidly losing the sources of their food supply. 
Each year the whales were going farther and farther north, 
beyond their reach. The walrus, once numbered in thousands, 
was disappearing. The seal was being exterminated; in 
winter an Eskimo had to trudge twenty miles over the ice 
before he could make a catch. The modern hunter, with his 
gas and steam launches, and his quick-firing gun, had found 
whale, walrus and seal easy prey. 

Not only was the Eskimo losing his food, but, what in an 
Arctic climate is no less important, his clothing. Whalebone, 
the ivory tusks of the walrus, sealskin and oil had given him 
means of barter with Siberian traders across Behring Strait, 
from whom he obtained reindeer skins to keep him warm in 
winter. 

In 1891 Dr. Jackson brought the first herd of sixteen 
reindeer across Behring Strait from Siberia, and started a 
colony at Teller, where, 36 years later, Amundsen was forced 
down in the Norge, after the first dirigible flight across the 
North Polar regions. Jackson was “the butt of epauletted 
scorn ”’ as he disclosed his plans for stocking the great barrens 
of North-Western Alaska with thousands of animals, which 
for centuries had been indispensable to the natives in Lapland 
and Siberia. 

The experiment prospered from the outset. Other rein- 
deer, numbering nearly 1,000 in all, were brought from 
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Siberia in 1903 and succeeding years, and the nucleus herds 
were scattered from Point Barrow to Bethel. The latest 
estimate, in June, 1931, shows 900,000 reindeer in Alaska. 
There are approximately 400,000 square miles of barren 
tundra in the Territory where no horse, cow, sheep or goat 
can find pasture; but everywhere on this vast expanse of 
land reindeer can find long fibrous white moss or lichen, 
which is his natural food. It is believed the Territory can 
stock 5,000,000 reindeer. The same type of country prevails 
in the North-West Territories and across Northern Canada. 

An attempt is now being made to cross the reindeer with 

the woodland caribou, to produce a strain with greater utility 
OSes. 

The first trek of reindeer to Canada began at Kotzebue 
Sound, Western Alaska, toward the end of 1928. Here winter 
corrals were built for the initial round-up. Snowstorms 
retarded the work, and at one time 10,000 deer, being driven 
toward the enclosures, were scattered by a blizzard. It 
took eight days, and much reconnaissance by air, to get them 
allin. The animals were eventually culled—eight does to a 
buck—and a goodly surplus was added, to assist in trans- 
portation, furnish food on the trek, and replace losses by 
stampede. 

Fifty sleds, drawn by reindeer, carried the equipment. 
As the great drive commenced it formed the subject of a 
remarkable photograph from the top of February Mountain. 
Strung away almost to the eastern horizon, the herd moved off 
leisurely, grazing as it went, crossing the Endicott Range 
(8,500 ft.), which was first conquered by air by Sir George 
(Hubert) Wilkins prior to his initial dash to the Pole from 
Point Barrow in the summer of 1926. During the first 
fawning season the herd tarried in the Colville Basin, and 


swung north toward the Arctic Ocean when the fawns were 


big enough to travel. Mr. R. T. Porsild, who accompanied 
the trek throughout, had with him an aeroplane of the 
Canadian Royal Air Force, in which he scouted ahead to 
make arrangements for corrals, huts and other structures, 
returning at the end of each summer, to continue in charge, 
as the herd took to the hoof again. 

Although arriving at the Mackenzie right on time, the 
herd was behind schedule at the first halt for fawning. The 
drovers, Lapps and Eskimos, encountered difficulties, owing 
to the youth of the main body. They were very intractable. 
They were chosen young because, having been only a short 
time on the range, they would not be under the same urge 
as older animals to return to their familiar feeding grounds. 
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When the storms came great patience was necessary to keep 
them together. Considerable time had been spent at the 
outset in breaking in reliable animals for sledge work for 
hauling supplies. To direct the drive a number of trained 
deer led the way, and another band of well-domesticated 
animals brought up the rear. Herders with dogs travelled 
on the wings to round up stragglers. 

The Great Divide was crossed at its lower level. Big 
caches of supplies were left at strategic points by the advance 
party. Expansive corrals were erected in the Mackenzie 
Basin, whence the herd will be culled and divided into colonies 
over a tract of 15,000 square miles allotted to it by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

As to the future, there is plentiful evidence that the 
experiment will be a success. The output of 10,000 Eskimo- 
owned ranches in Alaska is estimated at £120,000 a year. 
Production in Alaska has increased 100 per cent. in ten years. 
Now long past the Santa Claus stage, the reindeer meets a 
growing demand in the United States. Leading hotels and 
restaurants in New York regard reindeer meat as a staple 
article of diet. The newest development is the marketing 
of fawn meat ; hitherto steers alone were slaughtered. In a 
given herd of 180,000, owned by Mr. Leonard Baldwin, the 
fawning was 65,000, which permitted the slaughter of 30,000 
without depleting the herd. The industry is expected to 
surpass mining in Alaska, and rank second only to fishing. 
Mr. E. W. Sawyer recommended that Eskimos be given land 
grants to aid production ; also that grazing leases be extended 
inland from the Alaska Coast, to which sector breeding was 
hitherto confined. 

The reindeer is domestic cousin to the caribou. Unlike 
him, he can be controlled, and can fight his own battle for 
his existence. There is no natural order or sequence about 
the movements or migration of the caribou. The reindeer 
does not migrate. Ralph Lomen, pioneer of reindeer market- 
ing in Alaska, says there is room in the Northern tundra of 
Canada for 12,000,000 reindeer. 

The meat, nourishing as beef, is tender as lamb. The 
carcass dresses about 150 lbs., and is valued, with by-products, 
at £6. Skins provide Eskimos with clothing, and are con- 
verted by United States manufacturers into gloves, moccasins 
and other leather goods. Knife handles and novelties are 
made from the horns. The hair, extremely buoyant, makes 
excellent filling for lifebelts. Apart from this, the reindeer 
is also a useful dairy purposes animal. 

M. A. KELLY. 
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THE REFORMATION IN LONDON 


THE puzzling problem as to what mental trait it was that 
induced Christians to kill each other for no better reason 
than a slight difference in the brand of their Christianity, 
is best solved by words coming down to us from the age of 
persecution itself. It was in 1646 that the Common Council 
of London petitioned Parliament to suppress the numerous 
sects that had sprung up in the City, “lest we partake in 
other men’s sins, and thereby be in danger to receive of 
their plagues.” 

In essence the great quarrel between Catholics and 
Protestants turned on the existence of Purgatory. Belief 
in this half-way house between Heaven and Hell led to the 
monastic way of life, propitiatory sacrifices, the invocation of 
saints, and the establishment of colleges, chantries and obits, 
where great crowds of priests and beadsmen prayed for dead 
men’s souls. Every church in London contained chantries 
employing the poor to pray; St. Mary-at-Hill alone had 
seven. For these were the “ good works” advocated by 
the medizval church, and when with the abolition of Pur- 
gatory they were swept away profound changes were entailed 
in the lives of the people. Images, shrines, tabernacles, rood- 
lofts, altars, crosses and candles were turned out of the 
churches and the places where they had stood smeared with 
whitewash, with no more ornament than texts of scripture 
painted on the walls. Large spaces within the City were 
left vacant and desolate for years where the great monasteries 
had stood—Holy Trinity, Austin Friars, St. Helen’s, St. Mary 
Spital, St. Mary of Graces, Blackfriars, Greyfriars, and 
Whitefriars. The very cobblestones of the streets suffered 
deterioration where the monks had been wont to repair 
them, until the civic authorities appealed to the King’s 
Council for help. Half the pageantry went out of life by 
the cessation of the frequent general processions of the clergy 
in their gorgeous vestments, carrying their crosses, censers 
and shrines, and while theatres sprang up to fill the void 
church attendance had to be enforced with fine and imprison- 
ment. Altars turned into communion tables, chalices into 
communion cups, and priests into schoolmasters. Wastrels 
living on doles from the monasteries now had to work or 
become vagrants, and stocks and whipping-posts were set up 
in every parish to deal with them. The poor beadsmen of the 
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chantries became the parish poor, and first a poor rate was 
levied and then workhouses established. 

Before the Reformation rich people left money to have 
thousands of masses sung for their souls, with new gowns 
given to the poor that they might join in, and donations to 
every friar in London. Many who had been too busy during 
life to make pilgrimage to Jerusalem or other famous shrine 
would offer money to more leisured individuals to make 
vicarious pilgrimage in their name. Some thought it good 
to be buried in a part of the church that would cause them 
to be remembered by others, such as in the Processional 
Way, where the feet of the pious would continually pass over 
them. A special titbit of the kind was the north wall of 
the church, opposite the high altar, so that the top of the 
tomb should form a niche to hold the Easter Sepulchre, thus 
making a support for what they called God’s Body. This 
was, of course, the reserved sacrament. The whole object 
was to get as many as possible to help the deceased through 
Purgatory by praying for his soul, or to establish an intimate 
relationship with the saints for the same purpose. Thus in 
1505 one Margery Freeman, a widow, arranged for a black 
altar cloth to be presented to the church of St. Anne Alders- 
gate. It was to be embroidered with a crucifix in the centre, 
and Our Lady on one side and St. William (her husband’s 
name had been William) on the other side, but these, although 
saints, were to be portraits of herself and spouse. Pursuing 
the same idea, the dispensation of posthumous charity would 
take forms as whimsical. People would leave their shillings 
or pence to the poor in numbers corresponding to the five 
wounds of Christ, the five joys of Mary, the seven deadly 
sins, the seven works of mercy, and the ten commandments, 
or add some of them together to make up a sum in accordance 
with their means. It was in this way that the number 
thirteen became a favourite one in charitable bequests, made 
up by adding together the five wounds, the five joys, and the 
Trinity, and taking the form of thirteen pence to thirteen 
poor people every year. 

The first rumblings of the coming Reformation, which 
was to sweep all this away, were heard in London at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and its first victim was 
William Sawtre, rector of the church of St. Pancras Soper 
Lane, burned at Smithfield in 1401 under the Statute 
De heretico Comburendo. His offence was that of refusing to 
adore the true cross except as a symbol, and asserting that 
the sacrament, after consecration, still remained bread. It 
will be seen that throughout the period of the persecutions 
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the London clergy were always foremost in the fray, usually 
in the role of victim. 

There were two distinct agitations carried on all through 
the fifteenth century until they coalesced and culminated in 
the Reformation under Edward VI. These were the popular 
claim that the monasteries should be seized and their wealth 
devoted to public services, and the claim by the followers of 
Wycliff that religion should be purified and shorn of its 
superstitious agglomerations. These two agitations had 
nothing in common, but almost to the last were antagonistic, 
for often the most persistent in their cry for confiscation were 
also the most persistent in the maintenance of Catholic 
doctrine. 

It was not until Henry VIII quarrelled with the Pope 
over the question of his divorce from Queen Catharine that 
the advocates of confiscation saw their hopes likely to be 
realized, but if the heretics anticipated a change of religion 
from the same cause they were doomed to disappointment. 
Henry was no Protestant, but in doctrine a Catholic, although 
in practice he visited both parties impartially with his dis- 
pleasure. In Mary’s reign there were Protestant martyrs and 
in Elizabeth’s reign Catholic martyrs, but in Henry’s there 
were both. He would hang Catholics for denying his 
supremacy as head of the Church and burn Protestants for 
denying that the sacrament was the very body of Christ. 
On July 30th, 1540, he got a mixed bag of six victims, drawn 
to Smithfield on hurdles, three Protestants to be burned and 
three Catholics to be hanged. Of the first three, two were 
London clergymen, Thomas Garrett, rector of Allhallows, 
Honey Lane, and William Jerome, vicar of Stepney, and the 
third was Dr. Robert Barnes, a noted preacher of Oxford. 
They were imprisoned in the Tower immediately after 
preaching the Easter sermon at St. Mary Spital in Bishopsgate 
Street, and were never brought to trial or accused of specific 
offences, their attainder merely stating that they were 
detestable and abominable heretics, and their offences too 
great to be recited. Another London clergyman to suffer in 
Henry’s reign was Henry Gold, parson of St. Mary Aldermary, 
who was hanged at Tyburn in 1533 as a follower of Elizabeth 
Barton, the holy maid of Kent. 

Henry VIII subjected the trappings of both sides to the 
same ambiguous treatment, for under him were burned at 
Paul’s Cross both Catholic treasures from all parts of the 
country, such as the Rood of Grace from Boxley Abbey in 
Kent, and Protestant publications, such as Tyndale’s transla- 
tion of the Bible. In 1539, with rare optimism, he caused 
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Parliament to pass an “‘ Act abolishing Diversity of Opinions,” 
popularly known as the “ Six Articles,” or the “ Whip with 
six strings,” which quickly had a sequel in the City, where an 
inquest was called and sat at Mercers’ Chapel in Cheapside, 
composed of citizens who had never read the Bible in English 
and were opposed to its translation. They enquired as to 
those who condemned masses, those who rarely attended 
them, those who denied the sacrament to be Christ’s very 
natural body, those who failed to hold up their hands or 
knock upon their breasts at sacring time, those who came 
seldom to church, who took no holy bread or holy water, who 
read the Bible in church, or who condemned images. Many 
of these points went far beyond the Six Articles, and the 
result was that over five hundred citizens were sent to prison. 
It was thought that many of these would have been burned 
at Smithfield, but the King interfered and pardoned them 
on the score that they had been prosecuted out of malice. 
Henry made a start on the London monasteries in 1531 
by confiscating Holy Trinity, Aldgate, a house whose property 
was bounded by Aldgate, Leadenhall Street, Heneage Lane, 
and Duke Street. This was no small house, but had been 
reputed one of the wealthiest in the kingdom, its prestige 
being attested by the fact that for hundreds of years its prior 
had been ex-officio the alderman of Portsoken Ward. And 
yet the deed of surrender, under the common seal of the 
convent, asserts that they were so heavily in debt that the 
only way to stave off ruin was to place themselves in the 
King’s hands. The transaction is somewhat obscure, but it 
seems that Henry persuaded them to give in that he might 
bestow the property on his faithful servant, Sir Thomas 
Audley. If this is so it was a bad bargain for the prior, 
Nicholas Hancock, for the only reward he got was a vicarage 
in Hertfordshire. The canons were distributed among other 
monasteries, their church pulled down and the stone sold 
for sixpence a cartload, and Sir Thomas Audley built his 
mansion on the site. In time this descended to his son-in-law, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and so became known as Duke’s Place. 
It is now represented by St. James’ Place in Creechurch Lane. 
By the same methods of peaceful persuasion most of the 
other London monasteries were got rid of by 1538 or 1539, 
the only one giving the royal despoiler any trouble being the 
Charterhouse. The vicissitudes of this house started in 1534, 
when the Act of Succession was passed, by which the crown 
was to devolve on the children of Henry and Anne Boleyn. 
It was made high treason to question the succession by 
“ writing, print, deed or act,” and all the King’s lieges were 
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to take an oath to observe it. This caused some trouble 
among the clergy, and on June 17th two cartloads of friars 
were carried through the streets to the Tower. The prior of 
Charterhouse, John Houghton, refused at first to take the 
oath, but after a period of semi-starvation and foul lodging 
in the Tower he gave in, while thirty-five of his monks were 
only convinced on the arrival of the sheriff with a body of 
men-at-arms. This was only the beginning of the trouble, 
for later in the same year the Act of Supremacy was passed, 
making the King head of the Church in place of the Pope, 
Another oath was required, but this was too much for 
Houghton and his monks, who absolutely refused to take it. 
Houghton was executed on April 27th, 1535, two of the 
monks on June 18th following, and nine more on August 4th, 
all at Tyburn. Their heads were set up on London 
Bridge, and the mangled body of the prior was hung over 
the gate of Charterhouse. 

It was not only the religious houses that fell into the 
King’s hands, but also many private houses and shops all 
over the City, of which the monks had been owners by virtue 
of the benefactions of deceased citizens. These the King at 
once proceeded to sell to the highest bidder, bringing into 
existence something new in the commercial life of London— 
the syndicate speculating in land. There were also the quit- 
rents, small sums of from 5s. to 10s. a year, bequeathed to 
the monasteries out of the rents of houses. The tenant had 
usually paid these directly, deducting them from the sum 
due to the landlord, and it sometimes happened that succeed- 
ing owners, bequeathing fresh quitrents to monks, nuns, 
friars and colleges out of the same premises, they in time 
ate up the entire annual value. In 1338 it is recorded of 
three houses in Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, that by the time the 
quitrents were paid and 30s. allowed for repairs, there was 
an annual deficit of 8s. 5d. In these cases the landlord 
usually received a rose or a gilliflower in acknowledgment. 

Permission was now given for these quitrents to be 
redeemed at twenty years’ purchase, but some went on 
paying them year by year to the Exchequer all through the 
seventeenth century. Sometimes the records got mislaid, 
and years afterwards the King’s Receiver would descend on 
the Parish to search for the property and claim arrears. 
This happened at St. Anne Aldersgate in 1673, and in 1629 
the accounts of St. John Zachary include: “ Paid for being 
warned before ye Commissioners for rent they demaunded 
for superstitious uses, and for searching Mr. Osborne’s office, 
6s. 5d.” 
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In spite of all this the ordinary citizen and his parish 
church were not greatly affected up to the end of Henry’s 
reign, but his death and the Protector Somerset’s ideal of 
freedom of opinion gave the Reformers their chance, and the 
parish churches became the scene of quarrelling and brawling. 
The Protestants, with the expression, “the living God,” 
constantly on their lips, would carry Romish priests before 
Cranmer or Ridley to have them deprived of their livings, 
or would take the sacrament from the altar and throw it 
into the street, calling it ‘“‘ Round Robin” and “ Jack-in- 
the-box.” The first overt act against the parish churches 
was the Chantry Act, which, in the name of reform, but in 
reality to raise money for the Government, abolished chantries 
and obits and gave the property on which they were founded 
to the Crown. The churches were encouraged to redeem these 
lands for cash, and a commission sat at Skinners’ Hall on 
Dowgate Hill to receive offers. St. Mary-at-Hill redeemed a 
piece of land on the riverside near Billingsgate, called the 
Romeland, for £10, and St. Michael Cornhill, which owned 
large numbers of houses in St. Michael’s Alley and the neigh- 
bouring streets, sold off a great quantity of church goods and 
used the money to repurchase the lot. 

Shortly afterwards the Six Articles and the laws against 
Lollards were abolished, and during the next few years 
images were removed and altars replaced by communion 
tables. In 1549 the use of beads and the chanting of Ave 
Maria were forbidden, the clergy accorded permission to 
marry, and the new prayer book brought into general use on 
Whit Sunday. At this time St. Mary Woolnoth records the 
removal of the Rood, three tabernacles, and a stained glass 
window representing St. Michael weighing souls. St. Michael 
Cornhill records: ‘‘ Paid to workmen for taking down Mary 
and John in the Rood Loft, 16d.,” and again: ‘“ Paid to a 
mason for cutting down the stones that the images stood 
upon.” In their place the walls were painted with “ crestes,”’ 
or texts from scripture, and the royal coat-of-arms. “* Paid 
to Mr. Hethe for painting of the church with scripture, £15.” 
St. Michael’s possessed six smaller altars besides the high 
altar, and all these were removed. ‘ Paid to the mason of 
Gracious Street for taking down six altars, 25s. Od.,” and 
“* paid to him for a day and a half’s work to pave where the 
altars were, ls. Od.” The high altar itself was removed in 
1550. In the same year it was ordered that the great porch, 
where weddings had been celebrated and where on the roof 
the mummery of Palm Sunday had been enacted, should be 
taken down from every church. At St. Michael’s they sold 
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off the materials of the porch, together with old books in 
Latin, vestments, altar cloths, curtains, a tomb with the cross 
that stood upon it, cupboards, chests, images, brass plates, 
and the high altar stone, for £81 19s.6d. At St. Mary-at-Hill 
they sold the altar stones to parishioners for use as grave 
stones. 

In order to impress the people with the profound change 
of doctrine it was ordered that the place where the high altar 
had stood should be paved and covered with pews, while the 
new communion table, which should be a plain wooden 
table, was to be brought down into the choir. In some 
churches it remained in this curious position for nearly a 
century before it was taken back to the place in which we 
see it to-day. In the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Anne 
Aldersgate are found the following entries for the year 1640-1 : 
“Paid for removeing the Communion Table and setting upp 
the pewes as before, 40s. 7d.,”’ and, ‘‘ Paied for 6 trayes of 
Morter to mend the ground where the Communion Table 
stoode, 2s. Od.”’ All the churches had to provide themselves 
with copies of the new prayer book, the Bible in English, 
the Paraphrases of Erasmus, the English psalters, in place 
of the old Latin service books. In this connection an in- 
teresting entry is found in the accounts of St. Michael Cornhill : 
‘* Paid to the schoolmaster of St. Paul’s for writing of the mass 
in English, 5s. 0d.” 

In one respect the Government nodded over the Act of 
1547, for in addition to the landed property that maintained 
the chantries the churches possessed great quantities of plate, 
jewelled crosses, vestments, altar cloths, and draperies of 
cloth of gold, that went to the performance of trentals of 
masses, obits and chantries. They thought of this when 
they were again short of money, and ordered every parish 
church to furnish an inventory of such property, not up to 
date, but comprising their possessions when Edward VI 
ascended the throne. There was good reason for this, for 
many churches, anticipating further exactions, sold large 
quantities of valuables immediately after they lost their 
lands, in many cases for no other purpose than to redeem 
those lands. We have seen this happening at St. Michael 
Cornhill, but in addition the same church sold 660 ounces 
of silver and silver gilt at 6s. 9d. an ounce, and with the 
money built more houses in the churchyard. A commission 
sat at Saddlers’ Hall to receive the inventories, and it now 
became necessary for many churchwardens to explain their 
conduct in selling church goods. Some thought it well to 
obtain legal help and even to attempt some small bribery, 
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as can be seen in the accounts of St. John Zachary: “ to 
the Clerke of the, King’s Commissioners at Sadlers’ halle, 
6s. 8d.; for learned Counsell, for Answere made to theym 
there, and for writinge of our sayd Answere, lls. 4d.” The 
excuse they made was that in 1547 their church was in such a 
ruinous state that it had to be almost entirely rebuilt. They 
submitted a list of goods sold, which included 391 pounds of 
old Latin service books at a penny a pound; and the 
materials bought, including Caen stone from the neighbouring 
college of St. Martin le Grand, which was just demolished. 
St. Anne Aldersgate had a better excuse still, in that their 
church was burned down in 1548, but the return of St. Mary- 
at-Hill was so unsatisfactory that it was returned with a 
peremptory demand for a further statement. 

Any goods remaining to the parish churches were then 
confiscated and sent for disposal to the Court of Augmenta- 
tions, established in 1536 for the reception of all forfeited 
ecclesiastical property. But as the spoliation of the parish 
churches came towards the end of Edward VI’s reign, it 
appears that Mary came to the throne just in time to save 
some of them, as St. Mary Woolnoth, who are found selling 
off plate, crosses, and vestments for years during Elizabeth’s 
reign. St. Mary Woolchurch Haw did better still, retaining 
some of their gear until 1643, when, in obedience to the 
spread of Puritanism we find them employing a stonemason 
to take away the “ superstitious images of the Virgin Mary 
and the Angels attending her, and framing them into another 
decent shape.” These were not the only images removed 
about that time, while the brasses were taken up from the 
floor and their inscriptions altered to something ‘“ not 
offensive.” Seventy-seven pounds of the brass was not 
replaced, but sold off for £2 1s. 9d. Even yet they were not 
entirely denuded of pre-Reformation goods, for in the following 
year the Government sent an officer to warn them to get rid 
of the cross and other superstitious things. 

No sooner had Mary ascended the throne in July, 1553, 
than things changed again. To ease her Catholic conscience 
she invited representatives of the parish churches to visit 
the Office of Augmentations for the purpose of reclaiming 
any of their property not already sold. But the difficulty of 
retrieving their goods is illustrated by the case of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, whose accounts inform us that hearing of two of 
their tabernacles that had disappeared they had to make 
search in several parishes before they found them. Other 
possessions of theirs had gone past recovery, and the Queen 
voluntarily gave them £26 5s. by way of compensation. In 
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the same year Machyn the diarist laments that his own parish, 
Holy a ona the Less, failed to recover its lost cope of cloth 
of gold. 

Mary’s first effort to restore the old religion presents us 
with the astonishing spectacle of a City rector standing on 
the pillory with his ears nailed to it. This was John Dey, 
rector of St. Ethelburga in Bishopsgate Street, who appears 
to have led the riot at Paul’s Cross on August 13th, 1553, 
when the Queen sent Bourne, her chaplain, to preach there 
and denounce Ridley, Bishop of London, while extolling his 
predecessor, Edmund Bonner. The congregation were not 
yet ready for this sort of thing, and trouble started when one 
of their number threw a dagger at the preacher’s head. This 
was followed by shouting, threats, and throwing up of caps, 
and Bourne was only got to safety in St. Paul’s School by 
the efforts of two clergymen, Bradford and Rogers, who 
themselves afterwards became Smithfield martyrs. There 
can have been little of John Dey’s ears left, for he suffered his 
public punishment twice in three days. 

The church of St. Nicholas Coldabbey was the first to 
return to Catholicism by performing mass in Latin on 
August 23, 1553, with candles on the altar, and the example 
was followed next day at St. Nicholas Olave in Bread Street. 
In the following December St. Nicholas Day was celebrated 
with processions of the boy bishop in the parishes of St. 
Nicholas Olave and St. Andrew Holborn, but it was not until 
two years later that the practice became general, and we 
find the churchwardens of St. Mary-at-Hill buying a book of 
St. Nicholas and making the bishop’s mitre, “‘ with stuffe and 
lace that went to yt,” for 3s. 

In December, 1553, every church in London was ordered 
to obtain a staff-cross and a cope to go on procession on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and a few days later the 
English service and communion were abolished and Latin re- 
introduced, with holy bread and holy water. The following 
Lent saw ashes and palms resumed, and on April 30th the 
Apostles’ mass restarted at St. Paul’s at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. Those whose Protestant opinions compelled them 
to disagree with these arrangements soon became the objects 
of persecution. As early as January, 1554, an inhabitant of 
Budge Row was sent to the Tower and all his goods seized 
for professing heretical doctrines. Shortly afterwards all 
married clergy were deprived of their livings by Bonner, who 
had again become Bishop of London, and were ordered to 
produce their wives to be divorced from them. As Easter 
approached all citizens, men, women, and children, were 
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ordered to prepare for confession and to take the sacrament, 
and no one to leave London till Easter was passed. 

These orders were not put into force without reprisals on 
the part of the Protestants. When Easter arrived someone 
stole the crucifix containing the Host out of the Sepulchre 
at the church of St. Pancras Soper Lane, so that when on 
Easter morn the priest put in his hand, saying, “ He is arisen, 
He is not here,” he found it but too true. Shortly afterwards 
certain ardent Reformers hung a dead cat, with shaven 
crown and dressed to represent a priest saying mass, a round 
piece of paper between its paws in imitation of the sacred 
wafer, on the gallows beside the Cross in Chepe. But not- 
withstanding the objections of a conscientious few the events 
of the last two reigns had by no means disillusioned the 
general public with the ancient doctrines and with all those 
monuments which had been the objects of their veneration 
for centuries, and many parishes eagerly rushed back to the 
old practices. Early in 1554 we find the wardens of St. 
Michael Cornhill, rebuilding the high altar with brick, and 
laying upon it the great altar stone, and removing the new 
pews that defiled the sacred spot. To cover the altar they 
bought a hair-cloth and several altar cloths, with painted 
cloths to hang in front of it, arras to hang round it in Lent, 
and a pyx to suspend above it. The new-fangled texts on 
the walls were obliterated with whitewash, relieved by a 
design in red and black. The mass was restarted with the 
ceremonies of passion week, and the Easter Sepulchre set 
up with candles burning round it. Among other things they 
bought a silver chalice for £3 15s. 4d., many new books in 
Latin, such as antiphoners, mass-books, hymnals, proces- 
sioners, and psalters, a bucket and a sprinkler for holy water, a 
censer, several corporasses, and a canopy with a gold tassel. 
These were followed by a set of vestments for £8, and then 
they set up two more altars and the Rood screen, with the 
great crucifix surmounting it. This was completed in the 
following year with the Mary and John at a cost of £8 10s. 
The great beam to stand it on cost them 17s., and had to be 
brought into the church on rollers, and a crane hired to hoist 
it into position. They were not destined to enjoy it for 
long, for no sooner was Queen Mary dead than they sold it 
again for 8s. 

Debarred by these innovations from using their parish 
churches, and determined not to be forced by authority to 
join in ceremonies they deemed idolatrous, the more deter- 
mined Protestants were driven to the expedient of holding 
their services in secret. On New Year’s Day, 1555, over 
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thirty of them were caught by the sheriff holding a secret 
conventicle at a house in Bow Churchyard, and with their 
minister, Thomas Rose, were all taken to prison. With the 
determination of the Queen to root out heresy at all costs, 
the persecutions now started in earnest. Thomas Mowntayn, 
rector of St. Michael Royal, and John Rogers, vicar of St. 
Sepulchre, were brought before Bishop Gardiner at St. Mary 
Overy in Southwark, and accused of heresy, while another 
London clergyman, known as Richardson the Scot, reader at 
Whittington College and a popular preacher, was brought to 
the church of St. Mary Aldermary and ordered to make public 
recantation of his Protestant principles. It is recorded that 
to hear him the largest congregation ever seen in that parish 
assembled, but although he preached from one o’clock until 
three, he failed to recant. 

John Rogers was the first victim of the stake, on 
February 4th, 1555. He became a Protestant in Henry’s 
reign, and assisted Tyndale and Coverdale with their transla- 
tions of the Bible. Four days later the rector of Allhallows 
Bread Street, was burned at Coventry, after being arrested 
by Bonner’s officials while preaching in his own church. 
Thomas Mowntayn of St. Michael Royal only escaped the 
flames by being sent to prison in the country, where many 
of the local gentry favoured his cause, but even here he once 
narrowly escaped hanging by an over-zealous gaoler. In 
May, 1555, John Cardmaker was burned at Smithfield. He 
had been at one time an Observant Friar, but being converted 
and getting married, had become a reader at St. Paul’s in 
Edward’s reign. In the same month a like fate befell the 
rector of St. Bride’s in Fleet Street. Huge crowds used to 
attend these executions, often estimated at as many as 
twenty thousand people, men, women, and children. No 
social position, high or low, was a safeguard against the risk 
of burning. This can be seen by the mixed status of the 
victims, among whom may be enumerated the Archdeacon 
of Winchester, Master Green of the Inner Temple, Tomkins, a 
weaver of Shoreditch, a clothworker of Walbrook, a barber of 
Lime Street, a hosier of Wood Street, and the mistress of 
the Crane at Tower Hill. All these were martyred at 
Smithfield. 

These public spectacles of cruelty and persecution had at 
last the effect of sickening public feeling against the Queen, 
and by implication against the Catholic religion. The people 
were impotent beneath the iron heel of despotism, and their 
answer to the challenge of the Crown was a wholesale system 
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Queen’s clutches. Officials who were supposed to arrest 
heretics gave them timely warning to escape, and started 
searching for them after they had gone. Many judges made 
excuses for postponing trials of heretics again and again. As 
for the victims themselves, the more executions there were 
the higher their spirits rose, and numbers rushed to a fate 
they could have escaped by going into hiding. Many decked 
themselves in festive clothes for the ordeal of “ burning 
school,” as they called it, and embraced and kissed the stake, 
crying out, “‘ Christ receive my soul,” with their dying breath. 

It was a fortunate thing for England that King Phillip 
was abroad when Mary died, for in 1555 nineteen members 
of the House of Commons, with the Speaker at their head, 
came to Whitehall and offered Phillip the government should 
Mary fail, and this was confirmed by Parliament ten days 
later. As it was, Elizabeth was proclaimed Queen between 
eleven and twelve o’clock on November 17th, 1558, six hours 
after her sister was dead. By afternoon all the church bells 
in London were ringing, and in the evening bonfires were 
lighted in the streets and tables set out for all to eat, drink, 
and make merry. As showing the relief felt by the people 
at this change of affairs it became customary in many London 
churches to ring the bells every year on the anniversaries of 
Elizabeth’s birth and coronation, and this lasted up to the 
Civil War, and even restarted after the Restoration. As late 
as 1681, on the anniversary of her accession, a procession 
carrying an effigy of the Pope, dressed in a scarlet gown 
and with a horned devil whispering in his ear, used to parade 
the City with music and torches, ending by tumbling the 
Pontiff into a bonfire at Inner Temple Gate. 

As in the last reign, the change of religion was not made 
precipitately. Mass was sung, not only at Mary’s funeral, 
but at Elizabeth’s coronation in Westminster Abbey on 
January 15th, 1559, with mitred bishops dressed in scarlet 
and the singers of the chapel in their copes, carrying crosses 
and singing Salve festa dies. For a time mass and requiem 
were still sung at the funerals of the great by the parish 
clerks, with scores of poor persons in new gowns, carrying 
torches, white branches, pensils and banners painted with 
pictures of saints. Hearses, garnished with arms and 
escutcheons, and adorned with images of angels and 
archangels, were set up in the churches, and great funeral 
feasts, with fish, venison and wine, were held after mass. 

The first change we notice in this respect is on March 23rd, 
1559, when Sir John Santlow was buried in St. Helen’s Church 
in Bishopsgate Street, whereat was “ nother crosse nor prest, 
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nor clarkes, but a sermon and after a salme of Davyd.” On 
St. Mark’s Day, April 25th, processions were started in 
several London parishes, with banners displayed and singing 
in Latin, but the Queen celebrated the day by supping at 
Baynard’s Castle and afterwards rowing up and down the 
Thames accompanied by a hundred boats, with trumpets, 
drums and flutes, amid the firing of guns and letting off of 
squibs until ten at night. 

Shortly after this the new Reformation started in earnest, 
and the parish churches hastened to sell what they could of 
their superstitious gear to avoid confiscation. However, 
much remained for which in such times no buyer could be 
found, and in the end, in August, 1559, Catholicism and all its 
trappings went up in a grand holocaust. On the 24th of the 
month two bonfires were made in Cheapside, one outside 
St. Thomas of Acons, and the other at the corner of Iron- 
monger Lane, wherein roods, images, copes, crosses, altar 
cloths, books and banners from the neighbouring churches 
were given to the flames. Another was lighted in Smithfield 
during the time of Bartholomew Fair, to consume the gear of 
the churches in that part of the town. The stuff belonging 
to St. Mary-at-Hill was burned on that Romeland which they 
had redeemed from Edward VI, and that of St. Magnus by 
the corner of Fish Street Hill. The records of other parishes 
tell the same tale, including St. Botolph Bishopsgate, where 
on August 25th the great Rood with its Mary and John 
blazed up in the middle of the road. A preacher stood by 
and delivered a sermon while the Latin service books were 
added to the flames, and the parishioners vented their 
enthusiasm by uprooting the great wooden pulpit-cross from 
the churchyard and throwing that on too. 


CHARLES PENDRILL. 


IS THERE A EUROPEAN LITERATURE ? 


“La guerre a achevé de détruire l’Europe littéraire.” 
This striking sentence occurs in a recent and very interesting 
book, Inquiétude et Reconstruction, by M. Benjamin Crémieux, 
to which, so far as I am aware, very little attention has been 
paid in England. Admittedly, M. Crémieux’s inquiry into 
the currents and aims of after-war literature is mainly con- 
fined to his own country: yet, not only are the symptoms of a 
new literary era that he observes in France common to many 
other countries—the apparent disintegration of reality before 
our eyes, the equal disintegration of the concept of per- 
sonality, the tendency to ‘“‘ Hamletism,” the search for 
various methods of reconstruction—but also what happens to 
French literature, or, perhaps, one should rather say, to the 
French mind, is a matter of interest to all cultivated society. 
So that this book, written with all the clarity and ease with 
which the French are wont to embellish such studies, may be 
warmly recommended both as a general survey of modern 
French literature and as an essay on the literary state of mind 
in Europe. From the latter point of view the most im- 
portant chapter is that entitled ‘“ A la Recherche de lesprit 
européen”; and, for the very reason that England has 
always stood a little outside the European tradition, being an 
island, we might do worse than consider, for a moment, what 
M. Crémieux has to say on this subject. 

One aspect of the spirit of reconstruction, he says at the 
outset, is that which sets out to find, or affirm, an inter- 
national or ‘‘ European ”’ spirit in literature, and that at the 
very moment when the spirit of nationalism is particularly 
acute. “The war completed the destruction of literary 
Kurope.”” M. Crémieux proceeds to explain what he means 
by this phrase. It is that the European spirit in literature 
(2.e., a spirit common to all European nations and of which 
all were conscious) began to die with the triumph of the 
French Revolution and of romanticism. The French Revolu- 
tion was the “‘ mother of the idea of nationality,” while 
romanticism by its theory of the relativity of the beautiful— 
“the only revolution in western criticism since the days of 
Homer ”’—struck a mortal blow at literary cosmopolitanism. 
Previous to the Revolution, he maintains with truth, there 
was a cultivated Europe which read the same books and held 
the same values, and in which at various epochs, notably in 
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the eighteenth century, France played a preponderating part. 
In the same century, we may well remember, England played 
a part no less important: the Spectators of Addison were the 
model for all Europe, our Georgian political system—strange 
as that may seem to us now—was universally admired, the 
philosophical writings of Locke, Berkeley and Hume engaged 
the highest minds and the novels of Richardson drew universal 
tears from Paris to Moscow. That political nationalism fol- 
lowed the revolutionary wars there is no question: and, 
although not every romantic of to-day will admit his prin- 
ciples of judgment are based on less permanent grounds than 
those of classicism, there is abundant justification for the 
view that, in general estimation, the classical in art and 
literature stands for ancient tradition and immutable prin- 
ciples, romanticism for what is modern, progressive and 
individual, concerned more with differences than with iden- 
tities. This concern with differences, this interest in what is 
typical rather than universal, has been developed with such 
extraordinary richness in the last hundred years that we have 
almost lost consciousness of its comparative modernity: so 
that we may well reflect on M. Crémieux’s question: “ What 
was there specifically European in the spirit common to all 
eighteenth century Europe?” He answers it thus: “ the 
spiritual communion of Europe in classicism was only obtained 
by eliminating all that differentiated from one another the 
races that inhabited Europe, and by reducing art purely to 
the study of the general, permanent human feelings, purely 
to the expression of what was identical in all civilised people 
of the West.” England was never quite inside this com- 
munion, but the truth of this answer can be measured by the 
fact that, while Shakespeare had to wait for continental 
appreciation till the German romantics discovered him, and 
the robustly British Fielding was never popular abroad, 
Addison, the moral essayist, Locke, the investigator of the 
pure understanding, and Richardson, the great exploiter of 
the sentiments, were household words all over Europe. 
Romanticism came and conquered because it was necessary. 
The humanity of classicism had become but a thin skeleton 
of concepts: romanticism gave it flesh, blood, the influences, 
good or evil, of heredity, or of climate and national history, 
nerves, organs, complexes and perversions, and studied its 
habits as they differed from nation to nation or its types as 
they were separated by the psychologist. The final 
catastrophe for the spirit of unity could be none other than a 
war which engaged, actively or passively, every single nation 
in Europe. One thing alone was not obliterated, the memory 
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of past unity. And as the agonies and uncertainties of the 
post-war period became more and more acute, it was likely 
that this memory should become, in some minds,’ an aching 
nostalgia ; particularly in Latin minds and in the countries 
that were the direct heirs of Athens and Rome, Italy, Spain 
and, above all, France. 


M. Crémieux goes on to examine briefly the various | 


attempts made in France to recover, in some sort, a European 
spirit: and his examination is highly instructive. To begin 
with, there was a direct attempt to revive the old classicism, 
but neo-classicism failed in France and in Italy, as a cult fails 
without worshippers. And those of Latin race who pro- 
claimed, not without some truth: “ ours is a classical tongue, 
a classical literature, we must keep them pure as a national 
treasure,” were only accentuating a spirit of nationalism 
that needed no accentuation. Others, like M. Crémieux 
himself, recognised that a European spirit could not be con- 
structed on a purely abstract basis nor, equally, upon the 
basis of pure multiplicity to which every nation should con- 
tribute its best—a kind of Dutch picnic of literature. There 
would have to be a will to Europeanism, to be fostered and 
encouraged by those in whom it had already arisen. M. 
Crémieux says of France that in no country has this “‘ volonté 
d’européanisme spirituel’’ shown itself more methodically, 
though in different directions. He classifies these manifesta- 
tions under the following heads :— 

First, the attempt to multiply contacts with foreign 
nations and, by making a kind of collection or catalogue of 
their differences, with the object of enlarging knowledge and 
understanding. In this category M. Crémieux places Valéry- 
Larbaud, the author of Barnabooth, who can speak and write 
several languages with ease, Paul Morand of Ouvert la Nuit 
and its successors, Giraudoux, who in Adorable Clio, Siegfried 
et le Limousin and Les Aventures de Jérome Bardini, has 
closely studied the reactions of a Frenchman to foreign 
countries, notably to Germany and the United States, André 
Maurois, who has bent since the war a kindly and humorous 
eye upon this country ; Henri de Montherlant, the somewhat 
frenzied eulogist of Spain and bull fights ; Thomas Raucart, 
author of that extremely amusing book about Japan, 
LT’ Honorable partie de Campagne ; and the brothers Tharaud, 
the indefatigable describers of eastern countries. 

Second, the examination or literary exploitation of the 
social life led by cosmopolitan plutocracy in uniform hotels de 
luxe all over the globe. Valéry-Larbaud and Paul Morand 
enter into this category too, with Dekobra, author of La 
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Madonne des Sleepings and other successes of the continental 
railway bookstall. It is an occasionally amusing occupation, 
but a sheer blind alley. 

Third, the study of an internationalism sharply opposed 
to that of the rich and luxurious, namely, that of the worker, 
whether clerk, artisan or peasant, since the problems of 
poverty and toil have a strong similarity in all civilised 
countries. The writers whom M. Crémieux cites are Pierre 
Hamp, whose works are little known in England, and Jean- 
Richard Bloch, whose powerful novel of the cloth-weaving 
industry ““—— & Co.” was translated into English about a 
year ago. This type of Europeanism, notes M. Crémieux, 
goes hand in hand with the revolutionary spirit. 

Fourth, the attempt to recruit a European intellectual 
élite from among all nations which shall serve as a focus of 
energy and a source of educative effort. Romain Rolland, 
Jules Romains and Georges Duhamel are well-known pioneers 
in this direction, of which other manifestations are the review 
Europe, the League for Intellectual Co-operation, and the 
P.E.N., founded by Mrs. Dawson Scott and now interna- 
tionally organised partly through the efforts of M. Crémieux 
himself. Nevertheless, while he recognises the merits of the 
novels of Rolland, Duhamel, Remarque and others, he 
acutely remarks that: “‘ un des dangers de cette litterature 
directement européenne est qu'elle soit esthétiquement de- 
nationalisée, que sa valeur d’art soit amoindrie,” and again 
that: “un autre des dangers qui menacent cette littérature 
est soit de devenir prédicante, soit de glisser vers la politique, 
soit enfin d’étre uniquement socialisante.” 

Fifth, the concentration of interest on such activities and 
questions as interest all Europe in a manner more or less 
universal—sport, aviation, the Asiatic problem, the future of 
Fascism or Sovietism, the solution of the universal economic 
problem, etc. Such are the main tracks that M. Crémieux 
observes being utilised by the Europeanising spirit, though 
not all the instances are his, and he goes on to make the 
claim that France can once more play her traditional part as 
intermediary and interpreter between the different nations. 
Whether she will do so as successfully in the future as she 
has done in the past seems to the present writer not entirely 
certain, and must depend upon her elimination of certain very 
strongly un-European tendencies in her mode of thought : 
nevertheless, her continued success in this respect may well 
be hoped for, not only as a sign of general political concord, 
but because, as M. Crémieux truly says, “esprit francais 
ne se manifeste dans toute son ampleur qu’aux époques ot 
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il absorbe, digére et met au point les données que l’étranger 
lui offre et qu'il lui rend clarifieés.”” One must observe, 
nevertheless, that the results of this “digestion” by the 
French mind are not always accepted without protest by the 
foreigner who provides the “‘ donnée,” and who may complain 
that clarity conferred is, in fact, a disguise. Indeed, it is a 
slightly ironical commentary upon M. Crémieux’s words to 
find in the work of another Latin, Signor Camillo Pellizzi’s 
‘Le Lettere Italiane del nostro Secolo,” not only a protest 
against two leading conceptions used by M. Crémieux in his 
valuable ‘“‘ Panorama de la Littérature italienne contem- 
poraine,” but also a forcible denial that a European culture 
exists. It is, of course, natural that an Italian of to-day, 
unless he is opposed to Fascism on principle, should view 
somewhat coldly any definition of Europeanism that should 
seem to exclude a strong nationalism; but all thinking 
Italians who support the present political system would not 
go so far as Signor Pellizzi when he says : 

“* European civilisation ’ and ‘ European culture’ are approxima- 
tions, and might well be left to journalists if these gentlemen find them 
suitable for expressing in brief and popular manner realities which are 
in fact, if not in appearance, extremely divergent and sometimes direct 
opposites ; and they are very ingenuous notions, if they are intended 
to mean a true and living unity of mind throughout the whole of 
Europe. One must have lived a long time in foreign countries, have 
attentively studied the different habits and mentalities, and have 
studied these from realities and not from books, to understand how 
deep are the abysses which separate us and how fragile the bonds that 
unite us ; to see, beyond the conventional idioms of a few specialist and 
cosmopolitan men of learning, the true reality about many cultural 
relations, which seem intimate and fruitful to the superficial observer, 
but which are really unfruitful, and purely external or occasional ; 
in fine, to observe that all wine, transferred to a different cask, changes 
its nature and taste. There is no European culture ; there are many 
national and regional cultures, which mutually bombard one another 
with more or less effective and lasting influences.” 


Certainly, it would be difficult for Signor G. B. Angioletti, the 
editor of [Italia Letteraria, to agree with this sweeping 
assertion: for not only did he, some four years ago, publish 
an admirable essay in which, as a native of a big manu- 
facturing and commercial city, he acknowledged a difference 
from the typical Italian of the country village and a fellowship 
with all the natives of all the great cities of Europe, “ un’ 
umanita disperata di riavere la pace delle campagne, disperata 
di cogliere le rose del Sud,” but he has also just set out 
upon a new discovery of Europe of which the first literary 
fruits have just appeared in his paper as I write. This first 
article, doubtless the first chapter of a book to be called 
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“Europe of To-day,” indicts the nineteenth century for the 
heritage of ideas that it left us. He picturesquely says: 
“The Europe of the last century was unconsciously ready to 
die. She came to the war like a blind man walking along a 
broken bridge. She fell into the abyss, and only a miracle 
prevented her from being drowned. To what bank is she 
now desperately swimming?” And he goes on, without 
making any distinction between countries, to say that the 
vitality of Europe to-day is threatened by the. dissidence 
between two habits of mind—that is, between the utilitarian 
acceptance of the present and the disdainful negation of it. 
The masses, the professional classes and some of the intel- 
lectuals are the accepters, with the result that a common 
type is the Americanised European who accepts the American 
ideals of money-making, service and wilful optimism; although, 
as Signor Angioletti perceives, the European, still true to 
some of his traditions, brings the antidote of irony and ele- 
gance to correct the crudeness and at the same time diminish 
the vigour of the original attitude. The deniers are the 
élite, regretful of past glories, refined to the utmost, highly 
civilised and only prevented from defending the spiritual 
values of the past by the fear of being called anti-modern. 
Such men are apt to be intellectual snobs, ready to abandon 
even their own values if the mob shows any sign of adopting 
them, and devoid of any serious and lasting passions, having 
no deep beliefs. How, asks Signor Angioletti in his article, 
is this discord to be resolved except by the discovery and 
acceptance of new general ideas and the birth of a new spirit 
which will “ take into account the inevitable practical progress 
that has been made as well as the spiritual rights of the higher 
classes ? 

No more typical example could be found of the Europeanis- 
ing activity of which M. Crémieux speaks than this article of 
Signor Angioletti’s and the sequels that it promises. No 
doubt, similar examples and oppositions similar to that between 
the two Italian writers could be found in other countries. 
The opposition between nationalism and internationalism has 
fermented in Germany for quite a century. One has only 
to contrast Herr Remarque’s “ All Quiet on the Western 
Front’ with the chapter in Admiral Michelsen’s “‘ Der U- 
Bootskrieg 1914-18,” in which he roundly says that Germany 
lost the war owing to her fatal proclivity to the infection of 
internationalist propaganda. And the novels of Thomas 
Mann, which dramatise human moral issues and disorders, the 
universalistic pathos of Rainer Maria Rilke’s poems and 
certain manifestations of the Youth Movement contrast 
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strongly with the wide emotional acceptance of Hitlerism, 
which is anything but a European movement. The same 
contrasts could be traced in Spain and in the central European 
States: nor would one have to walk very far along the lake- 
side at Geneva to find them flourishing. But an interesting 
question remains: how far is the quest for, or the opposition 
to, Europeanism reflected in English literature to-day ? 

To begin with, the question can never have for an English- 
man anything like the significance that it has for a French- 
man. English has never yet been the lingua franca of culti- 
vated Europe, nor has England ever pretended to the inter- 
pretative, clarifying function in the domain of thought that 
was undoubtedly exercised by France. In fact, the con- 
ception of Europe as a peculiar entity, of European culture 
and civilization, is hardly ever present in the average English- 
man’s mind: even my quotation from Signor Pellizzi gains 
a special colouring when it is considered that the writer has 
for many years been on the staff of London University. The 
reason for this un-European attitude is obvious enough. 
We are islanders, and we look over the seas to a vast world 
where we have either kindred speaking our language or 
relations of suzerainty and trade with countless peoples of 
other races. If we think of Europe at all, it is not as distinct 
from other parts of the globe, unless it be (as it more often is) 
as distinct from our island selves. Events, it may be, are 
going to change the English attitude in this respect. The 
bonds of our Empire are growing politically looser and com- 
munity of economic interest with the rest of Europe is becom- 
ing more of a reality. Also, this island, so long separated from 
Europe by the sea, will become indissolubly joined to it by the 
air. The change of mind that will take place in the people 
of this country when the Channel crossing, as an indispensable 
preliminary of foreign travel, is utterly eliminated is im- 
possible to estimate, but it will be immense. For the present, 
however, we are mainly un-European in our thought, our art 
and our letters: but that does not make it uninteresting to 
consider how our own literature comes out under the five 
heads propounded by M. Crémieux. 

Under the first head, the collection and use of information 
about exotic habits and customs, the difference between us 
and the French is very strikingly illustrated. British 
curiosity and enterprise has made this, now for very many 
years, one of the most prominent characteristics of our litera- 
ture. There is hardly a country in the world which some 
English novel has not described, and there is no country in 
which the travel-book is so frequently published and so 
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avidly read. As far as curiosity goes, we are sheer cos- 
mopolitans: so that under this head, and under the second, 
we cannot limit ourselves to Europe, having always our- 
selves led Europe outwards. Not many Englishmen realise, 
perhaps, that Mr. Kipling’s “ Jungle Tales,” which we loved 
for their charm and intimacy, were admired throughout 
Europe as a revelation of a new exoticism in literature: just 
as Joseph Conrad is admired, not for his stories of the sea, 
but for his pictures of strange Eastern life on far away 
islands. At all events, in this respect, there is no conflict 
for us between nationalism and internationalism: for our 
national characteristic is to wander, either in deed or in 
fancy, to the ends of the earth, and in many cases—another 
characteristic—to carry our own small country with us 
wherever we go. 

Under the third head, also, we have not very much to 
show, or rather what we have is more domestic than European. 
Probably, upon inquiry upon the continent, it would be found 
that Dickens is still regarded as the greatest English writer 
who found an inspiration, universally acclaimed, in the life, 
feelings, joys and sorrows of the poor. I should doubt if 
“Shirley” or “The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane” were 
known abroad: and it is curious that Mr. H. G. Wells is 
hardly known by the titles of his masterpieces ‘‘ Love and 
Mr. Lewisham,” ‘‘ The Wheels of Chance,” “ Kipps,” and 
“Mr. Polly,” but rather by his scientific novels and his 
purely dogmatic works. Mr. Galsworthy alone has a reputa- 
tion abroad for the kind of works that M. Crémieux is thinking 
of under this head: his plays “ Strife” and “ Justice” are 
particularly good instances. But probably our G. B.S. is 
most widely acclaimed in Europe as the English-speaking 
artist inspired by sociological ideas. But heaven knows what 
they make of his humour: and I do not think they read his 
voluminous prefaces. None of our younger writers have any 
comparable success abroad in this line, for, curiously enough, 
the sorrows of the British workman, when imaginatively 
treated, almost always turn out too parochial and individual 
to attract continental readers. It may be noted, in passing, 
that M. Jean-Richard Bloch is a Jew, and that this fact alone 
gives a book like “—— & Co.” an internationalist interest. 
Our own Mr. Louis Golding has just produced a very fine 
novel called “‘ Magnolia Street,” which might well attract 
continental readers for its Jewishly-humanistic interest. 
There is something strongly fascinating to the Jewish mind 
about the idea of universal fellowship, for reasons that would 
be easy to particularise. 
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Under the fourth head, English writers are not wanting. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Sir Gilbert Murray, Sir Norman Angell, Mr. 
Galsworthy, Lord Russell, Mr. Lowes Dickinson, and several 
other avowed internationalists, with all the animating spirit 
of the P.E.N. added, make a fine showing on the side of anti- 
nationalist propaganda. Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, Mr. Robert 
Graves, Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, Sir Philip Gibbs, and the 
author of that vivid war book, “‘ Her Privates We,” have not 
fallen behind MM. Duhamel and Barbusse in their imaginative 
treatment of hatred of war. Yet one is bound to remark 
that the two dangers observed by M. Crémieux as common 
to “ European literature’ of this kind are not avoided by 
its English exponents. Moreover, it is a characteristic of our 
nation to dislike the idea of élites who hold notions superior to 
those held by the generality; and until this characteristic 
is eradicated, if ever that may be, preachers of this type will 
only attract somewhat specialist congregations. Besides, 
humanitarianism by itself, even in the guise of an enlightened 
intellectual outlook, is not, properly speaking, a poetic 
motive ; it needs something else to make it so—resistance to 
persecution, for instance, or intense religious feeling. Nobody 
is being persecuted in this country; and as for religious feeling, 
it is anything but remarkable among the writers I have 
mentioned above. In fact, a far more truly “ Europeanising ” 
element in our literature to-day, recognised as such among 
thinking people on the continent, is furnished by those who 
are uttering a new call to order in the name of traditional 
intellectual and religious principles of unity. To writers in 
France such as MM. Massis, Maritain, Alain and Jules Benda 
are akin Dean Inge, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Frederick Manning 
and others who gather round Mr. Eliot’s standard in the 
Criterion, and also that brilliant but rather reckless satirist 
of the “ Apes of God,” Mr. Wyndham Lewis. As much, 
certainly, is being contributed by these men to forces that are 
powerfully working on the continent towards that true unity 
which is order as by all supporters of the League of Intellectual 
Co-operation and champions of unrestricted internationalism. 

Finally, under the last head, there is one direction in which 
so far as literary expression goes, it may almost be said that 
this country is leading the world. No question nowadays 
raises more universal interest than the structure of the physical 
universe and the astounding discoveries that have recently 
been made about it. The names of Eddington, Whitehead and 
Jeans are already world-celebrated. It has been true for 
many years that the most real manifestation of sincere 
internationalism was to be found in the world of science, 
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but this was only true regarding the relations of scientists 
to one another. Now the whole reading public of the world 
is involved in one intense curiosity about matter, space and 
time which can only be partially assuaged by gifted ex- 
positors, of whom the three mentioned above are without 
peer. On another theme of crucial and universal importance, 
the economic future of the world, we have at least one univer- 
sally known writer, Mr. J. M. Keynes, against whom few 
English economists can compete in literary incisiveness and 
classical economy of language. On sport, aviation and 
motoring we have, perhaps, no more to say than any other 
nation, but upon one other subject there is a vacancy yawning 
for an English author—India and her future. If some 
Englishman could only be inspired to survey the whole 
problem in a manner that the same easy appeal to all nations 
as ‘‘ Our Mysterious Universe,” he would be read by millions. 

M. Crémieux ends his book with the words: “ Il est puéril 
de croire que le monde est devenu fou, qu’il court 4 sa perte. 
Il s’organise et, dans son organisation nouvelle, il faudra bien 
que les lois fondamentales de la vie spirituelle soient re- 
spectées.” One might say that our most useful writers in 
England support this optimistic view; and that if for “le 
monde” one substituted “Europe” or “Tl Angleterre” it 
would be equally true. Perhaps our worst fault, as Europeans, 
is that, being instinctively orderly, we are a lawless people : 
so that in our literature our genius is always counteracting 
proper respect for the “‘ fundamental laws” of spiritual life. 
And that this will always be so, I for one have no sort of 
doubt. 


OrRLO WILLIAMS. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE REORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE, 


THE new duties imposed on fruit and vegetables by the 
Minister of Agriculture give the horticulturalists an oppor- 
tunity for reorganising their industry and making it a success, 
No doubt we shall never be able to produce at home as large 
a proportion of our food as France does, if only for the reason 
that we maintain approximately the same population on half 
the area; but, at least, we can, and ought to, produce far 
more than we do at present. For instance, most of the 
bacon, eggs, butter and cheese we require could be produced 
at home; so also could many of the vegetables and a greater 
proportion, at least, during the summer and autumn, of the 
fruit. And if this result were attained, not only would the 
island be rendered self-supporting in a greater degree than 
it is at present, and so less vulnerable in war-time, but the 
rural population (which is the backbone of every country) 
would be considerably increased in numbers. The dream 
of restocking the human element in the Highlands has 
attracted many minds: but in the Lowlands also it may be 
equally important to revivify farming and agriculture, for 
at present they are suffering both from the depression that 
prevails in the heavy industries of the central, industrial belt 
and from the drift of industry to the south. But the fascina- 
tion of the object in view must not blind us to the practical 
difficulties of execution. At present there is a whole series 
of separate, but overlapping agricultural bodies in Scotland, 
ranging from the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture to the 
Farmers’ Union. The Duke of Montrose recently suggested 
that a joint council ought to be formed to which the various 
separate associations would delegate representatives. Hach 
society would retain its autonomy in its own sphere, but 
on national questions they would act together. The diffi- 
culties that at present impede the formulation of a national 
plan for agriculture were very clearly stated by the Minister 
of Agriculture, Sir John Gilmour, when he addressed the 
Scottish Unionist Conference at Aberdeen last December. 
Incidentally, the Minister pointed out that not he, but the 
Scottish Secretary was responsible for agriculture in Scotland. 
This single Secretary of State is expected to discharge in 
Scotland not merely the functions of the Home Department 
but also the duties entrusted to the Ministers of Health, 
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Agriculture and Education. Before 1885, when the office 
was created, all these duties were entrusted to the Lord 
Advocate, who was also the Senior Law Officer of the Crown 
and the most powerful subject in Scotland. However, Sir 
John Gilmour (himself a former Secretary for Scotland) 
stated that he was working in complete accord with the 
Scottish Office so far as these questions were concerned. 
Parliament, however, was unlikely to sanction further 
restrictions on imports, unless the farmers improved their 
organisation and marketing methods so as to be able to give 
a reasonable guarantee that they would produce an adequate 
supply, at a moderate cost, of the foodstuffs for which pro- 
tection was asked. For example, the Scottish milk pool 
seems to have been a success so far: but that success has 
been attained only by dumping surplus milk in England. 
That obviously is not a permanent solution of the surplus 
milk problem, and until the Scottish farmers can devise a 
national scheme for preserving milk, they cannot expect 
the Government to put duties on tinned and dried milk 
imported from abroad. No risk, however contingent, can be 
taken with the nation’s milk supply. The wheat quota 
raises a question of more importance to England than it is 
here, but some arrangement is clearly feasible in regard to 
barley. The malt distillers are willing to consider a quota 
of home barley up to 80 per cent., provided the season’s 
quality is suitable for distilling purposes. That is very 
encouraging, in spite of the fact that the reply from the 
grain distillers was less helpful—they “ believed it was not 
an economic proposition to use home barley, but they might 
be persuaded to adopt a small quota.” Here, again, all 
depends on the Scots farmers acting together and thus ensuring 
that every bushel sold contains a fair weight, and quality, 
of barley. It is common knowledge that the distilleries in 
the north were lately importing a great deal of the barley 
they used, for the reason that the Scottish grain, as sold, 
was liable to be deficient in weight or quality. Even the 
homely potato sets a problem. Just now the home crop is 
protected both by the duty and, in the case of France, by the 
Colorado Beetle Order, which excludes absolutely the importa- 
tion of potatoes from that country. The exclusion, which 
also applies to certain vegetables, is based on sanitary, and 
not commercial grounds. The Minister added that under this 
Order they were definitely shutting out over £1,000,000 
worth more of vegetables of all kinds and potatoes. And 
he was generous enough to confess that “it was no laughing 
matter for the unfortunate growers in France.” The duty, 
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as now imposed, will lapse on May Ist. Accordingly it will 
have the effect of protecting the home crop until that date. 
It will not, however, protect the Scottish new potatoes, which 
do not begin to come on the market until the middle of June. 
It is one of the cases where the difference of climate makes 
it necessary that regulations framed primarily with a view 
to England should be adjusted to meet the different con- 
ditions in Scotland. 

An encouraging sign of the times is the research work 
that is being done in many agricultural colleges and research 
stations. To instance one, the Scottish Society for Research 
in Plant Breeding has been conducting investigations into 
the various types of oats. A house and land were purchased 
some years ago at East Craigs, Corstorphine (on the outskirts 
of Edinburgh), and under the direction of Mr. William Robb, 
F.R.S.E., much work has been done there both on oats 
and on the study of the potato virus. A new hybrid variety 
of oat, named “ Elder,” has been produced, which has now 
been registered as a new variety by the Department of Agri- 
culture for Scotland under their scheme for the registration 
of cereals. We instance this to show that the Scottish 
farmers are not allowing the grass to grow under their feet 
and that, aided by the new duties, they hope to give a good 
account of themselves as against either the French or the 
Danes. 


CoNnDITIONS IN SHETLAND. 

An interesting survey of conditions in Shetland in 1931 
appeared recently in the Scotsman over the initials W. F. C. 
This group of northern islands, lying some hundred miles 
to the north of the Scottish mainland, may, perhaps, attract 
more visitors than usual this year, when the Continent is, 
in a sense, closed to British subjects. Those people who 
went there last summer were fortunate in the weather they 
experienced: for there were 27 dry days in August, and 
during the last eleven days of that month there were over 
100 hours of sunshine. September also was fine, though 
colder. One of the visitors was the ex-King of Spain, who 
under the name of Duke of Toledo, visited all the interesting 
places in the vicinity of Lerwick. The last royal visit was in 
1263, when Haakon V., King of Norway, put in at Bressay 
Sound with his fleet of 100 war galleys, then only at the 
beginning of the expedition which was to end in disaster 
at the Battle of Largs. 

The distinctive manufacture of Shetland is knitted goods 
of very delicate workmanship. Last year, however, fewer 
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articles were made and those that were sold fetched a lower 
price. Even the popular Fair Isle jumpers shared in the 
universal decline: and it is sorrowful to read that the fine 
lace shawls known as Shetland shawls are not often asked for 
nowadays. But the trade in woollen goods was assisted by 
the visit of the cruising liners, the Carmania and the Viceroy 
of India. Both these ships called at Lerwick, and most of 
the passengers took the chance of going ashore and making 
extensive purchases. 

The summer herring fishing began well, but came to an 
abrupt close owing to the disappearance of the fish. As the 
same thing happened the year before, the people are afraid 
that the change in the fishing conditions may prove to be 
permanent, which would mean a very serious loss to Shetland. 
For the herring fishery, which has developed rapidly since 
1890, is the occupation of the men and the real mainstay of 
the inhabitants. (The women do most of the farm work 
and spend their spare time in knitting.) Indeed, the Shetland 
fishery district is now the most important in Scotland. But 
in 1931 the catch was less than half that of 1930—109,000 
crans,* against 232,000 crans; and the gross value was 
£45,000 lower. Boats come to the fishing grounds from all 
ports on the east coast, as far south as Lowestoft, and there 
was also a boat from the Faroe Islands. (These islands, 
which belong to Denmark, lie about 180 miles north-west 
of Shetland on the route to Iceland.) The greatest number 
of boats engaged in the fishing at any one time was 410. 
Of the boats engaged, the drifters and the motor-boats earned 
five times as much as the local sailing-boats. But the Shet- 
land people think the figures would be very different, were 
it not for the resolution which the British Herring Trade 
Association passed prohibiting fishing before June 16th. 
This decision was bitterly resented in Shetland, and only 
the threat of a boycott by shipbrokers and exporters made 
the islanders yield. 

The Census showed that the population of Shetland has 
decreased continuously since 1861. It was then 31,670; 
in 1921 it was 25,520; and in 1931, 21,410. A less sombre 
circumstance is the high level attained in education. Of 
the total number of children in Shetland who begin the 
secondary course, over 50 per cent. complete it. That is a 
higher percentage than is attained by any other county in 
Scotland. From education there is a not unfitting transition 
to archeology, on which a bare and concluding comment 
may be made. During the past summer excavation work 
*A cran=37} gallons (about 750 fish). 
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was carried on at Jarlshof, near Sumburgh Head, under 
instructions from the Ancient Monuments Department of 
Scotland. Jarlshof is the name which Sir Walter Scott, in 
The Pirate, gave to one of the houses occupied by Lord 
Robert Stewart as Earl of Orkney and Shetland. The house, 
however, had been erected on the site of a much earlier 
building, and twenty-five years ago some excavation was done 
and part of the original buildings uncovered. This work has 
now been resumed on a larger scale and has already proved 
fertile in results. The ruins now excavated are part of a 
prehistoric seaside village, occupying several acres. The 
relics which have been found show that the village belonged 
to the Bronze Age and continued into the Early Iron Age. 
Five cells, built in beehive formation and roofed with stone, 
have been uncovered, and, near them, a well fourteen feet 
deep. And additional finds are hoped for next summer, when 
the work of excavation is resumed. 
Scotus. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


EAST AND WEST 


It may interest your readers to see how an Indian journalist 
viewed the arrival of Mr. Lloyd George on his return from 
his trip, and the form in which his report reached an Indian 
paper. 

[By TELEPHONE. ] 

Mr. Lloyd George reached London to-day on his return 
from Ceylon. 

When the Rajputana berthed the first of the party to come 
ashore was Megan (Miss Lloyd George) followed by a goat. 
In spite of the severe frost, the holy man wore only the 
pladda (home-spun shawl made by Dartmoor shepherds), 
and he carried as usual a pheasant and a mangel-wurzel, 
symbols of his most successful crusade. It is understood that 
during the voyage his diet was goat’s milk and sour grapes. 
He was met at the quay by an imposing procession of his 
four lieutenants in the Assembly, garlanded with leeks and 
armed with baffis (wooden weapons used by Mr. Lloyd George 
and his followers for extricating themselves from rotten 
positions). This demonstration in honour of his arrival was 
somewhat marred by an assembly of large crowds of Depressed 
Liberals and Unteachables chanting the dirge, ‘“ Onllwyn 
Llanbedr Nantybwch”’ (literally, “What have you done 
with the personal fund ? ’’) 

As it was not the holy man’s day of silence, Mr. Lloyd 
George talked freely with the Pressmen. He made light of 
the hostile demonstration, pointing out that he was a 
Depressed Liberal only a few weeks ago and that he had the 
closest affinities with the Unteachables. He had been in 
touch by wireless (he preferred not to use the word Marconi) 
with events at home during the voyage and found much to 
deplore in the political situation, which had naturally 
deteriorated during his absence. He resented chiefly the 
Government ordinance restricting abnormal and unnecessary 
imports, exclaiming with scorn that the regulations could 
have been used to prevent his own admission to the country. 
The apostacy of the Pandit Gharvin, who had been emitting 
heresies in the vernacular Press, had caused him deep sorrow. 
He had always regarded him as one of his most submissive 
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disciples, and now—so far as he could follow his writings— 
he believed that he was giving succour to the Government. 
That must be changed. 

He rejoiced in the safe return of the Labour leader from 
his pilgrimage to distil the spirit of peace on the shore at 
Cannes, but he doubted whether his health was sufficiently 
restored for him to preside over the coming Conference at 
Geneva to discuss non-violence. As he himself had won both 
the War and peace, he saw no reason why he should not take 
his place. Asked if he intended to continue his policy of 
non-co-operation with the Government, Mr. Lloyd George 
replied in the affirmative, though he would find obvious 
difficulties in a campaign of civil disobedience. But he 
looked forward to the closest association with the Labour 
Party. He had the deepest sympathy with their ideals, 
though he might not actually subscribe to them. If the light 
of progress was to dawn in the Eastern sky it might also be 
necessary for him to communicate with the Headmen of 
the Red Shirts. As was well-known, he had always held 
that so long as the Red Shirts had a rupee to spend in the 
bazaars, it was unseemly to pry too closely into their political 
activities. 

The only thing the Labour Party lacked was an efficient 
leader. At any personal sacrifice, he was prepared to put 
himself at the disposal of the party, and he expected at once 
to be adopted as leader. When the holy man left the docks 
he drove at once to the Labour headquarters. 

Latrer.—Mr. Lloyd George only remained at the Labour 
headquarters for three minutes. He looked dejected when he 
emerged and left immediately for Carnarvon. He is expected 
to declare a hartal to-morrow. 


GENERAL SMUTS ON GENERAL HERTZOG. 


On December 17th General Smuts, leader of the South African 
party, made the following speech to his supporters in 
Johannesburg : 


I am very glad to be back again among my own people after my recent absence. 
Specially am I glad to be with them now that they have fallen on times of unexampled 
trial and suffering. The rate at which this country is going back economically is 
appalling, and unless a definite halt is called soon by the people themselves, irrepar- 
able disaster is going to overtake us all. 


It is no use going round as the Government are doing and talking of world depression, 
and attributing our misfortunes merely to world conditions. World conditions are 
admittedly bad, but the solid fact is that this country is being deliberately sacrificed 
by the Government to a fetish—an idol of its own creation, which has no existence 
outside the imagination of the Government. This country and its people are being 
sacrified on the altar of 
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OUR SO-CALLED ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE. 


During the last few days two Ministers have spoken on the present crisis. General 
Hertzog says that the economic independence of this country is in danger ; that those 
who favour leaving the gold standard are enemies of the independence of this country, 
and want to undermine the status of the country as settled by the Statute of West- 
minster. He is determined to stand by the gold standard ; what is more, he is going to 
introduce @ new coinage which will once for all cut this country off the English pound, 
and so secure our economic independence for ever. For him it is the wicked enemies 
of our independence who are fighting against the gold standard. I don’t know who 
these wicked people are, but let us test General Hertzog’s opinion. Japan has just been 
knocked off the gold standard. The Government which adhered to it has fallen and a 
new Government has promptly dropped it. If General Hertzog is asked the question 
who is the new Government in Japan, his answer comes pat—of course the enemies 
of the independence of Japan. It is these wicked people who scheme against the 
independence of their country who are for the leaving of the gold standard. 


GENERAL HERTZOG IS SUFFERING FROM AN OBSESSION. 


—the obsession of economic independence—to which the welfare of this country is 
being sacrificed. The people of Japan and their new Government clearly have no such 
obsession, but Japan is not the only country that has recently dropped the gold standard. 
It has been done by every country in the British Empire except South Africa. Are all 
the others traitors to the independence of their country ? Have the Irish, for instance, 
betrayed Irish independence in following the pound ? Are Denmark and Sweden and 
Norway and other countries which have, for their own economic salvation, followed the 
sterling, traitors to their own independence ? 

Really, the time has come for General Hertzog to drop this nonsense and not to 
make himself and South Africa ridiculous before the world by this continual prating 
of economic independence. The position would be utterly ridiculous if it were not 
so tragic. I say it is this independence stunt of our Government which is, more than 
anything else, dragging this country down to ruin. Instead of acknowledging their 
error and leaving the gold standard before it it is too late, as other countries have 
done, our case is now going to be made worse by a new coinage, which is to be the 
final proof of our independence. 

The confusion is going to be made greater, our isolation from our markets oversea 
is going to be accentuated, and the battle of our exchanges is now going to be our 
permanent lot. This is General Hertzog’s remedy for our economic ills. No wonder 
he has predicted that things will be worse before they become better, and that we have 
three of four years of suffering before us. What will be left of this country by that 
time ? We shall have our economic independence, indeed, and the Government’s new 
riksdaler as its symbol, but nothing else may be left us in the wide world. If there 
is one lesson more than any other to be learnt from the present crisis it is that 


WE ARE NOT ECONOMICALLY INDEPENDENT. 


Our lot economically is largely with the British market, and it is because we are out of 
that market through the gold standard that our export trade has virtually come to a 
standstill. The Bradford merchant who wishes to buy wool finds that he can buy much 
more cheaply in Australia, and that for the same money he gets 30 per cent. more wool 
from Australia than from South Africa. Why, under these circumstances, should he 
come to us? There is no shortage of wool in the world, there is a surplus, and our 
gold standard is a notice to all our clients to go elsewhere, as, indeed, they are going. 
Every week vast quantities of wool are moving from Australia to England, while ours 
is unsaleable. We are not only losing our sales but also our markets, so carefully built 
up through a long period of years. Australia is recapturing the market which we so 
laboriously won from her, and it may take us years again to get these markets back. 
Our chief competitors—Australia, New Zealand, the Argentine and others—are all free 
from the gold standard, and not only our wool but our fruit and maize and other markets 
are going or gone. This is what the gold standard has done for us. The new coinage 
may make things worse unless it means devaluation and really abasing the coinage. 

The other Minister who has spoken is Colonel Creswell. He, too, is suffering from 


A BEE IN HIS BONNET. 

With the Prime Minister is it is economic independence ; with Colonel Cresswell it is our 
old friend the big interests, who have been sitting on his chest and giving him nightmares 
all the years of his life. It is a grave misfortune for this country, at a time of unexam- 
pled crisis, that when cool, straight-seeing men are required at the head of affairs, our 
two principal Ministers are both men with fixed ideas, with obsessions and bogeys, 
which make it impossible for them to judge calmly and sanely on public affairs. 

In all this crisis Colonel Creswell can see nothing but the big money interests, the 
mining industry and others, who want to feather their own nests, and whom, as usual, I 
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am aiding and abetting. That is his reading of the situation. This is what he said at 
Malvern : ‘‘ The Government has to consider, not the mining dividend owners and the 
big money owners, but the abiding interest of the mass of the people.” But is the 
present suffering not worse for the mass of the people than for the mine owner? Is the 
small man not hit far harder? Is it nothing to Colonel Creswell that all small business 
is coming to a standstill, that the small man is rapidly going to the wall, that unemploy- 
ment fills the land, and that the farmers are in absolute despair? The mass of the 
people are going under while he and his Government sit fiddling with the gold standard 
and a new gold coinage. His obsession against the mineowners is doing the country 
to-day a greater injury than ever before. The mineowner will keep going, and is even 
flourishing in spite of the gold standard. It is the mass of the people who cannot stand 
it any longer. Is the country to be ruined because Colonel Creswell has an old feud 
with the mineowners ? When he proceeds to give detailed reasons for his support of 
the gold standard he falls into the old mistakes and fallacies. He says, “ Yes, you will 
get more nominal money when off the gold standard, but it will be depreciated in value 
just to the extent of the exchange.”’ This is quite wrong. The exchange is a matter of 
import and export prices, of foreign money values, not of domestic values. While the 
foreign exchange may be great the internal home value of the currency may be but little 
changed. This is again shown by the English statistics. 

Since September, although the exchange has gone up to 30 per cent., the internal 
price level has not risen more than about 5 or 6 per cent. There wasa similar experience 
in France and other countries in the monetary crisis some years ago. The farmer who 
will get his £100 English money for his wool when we are off the gold standard will not 
get the money, merely of the real value of about £70, but something not far below £100. 
The exchange will increase the money without depreciating the value or purchasing 
power to any substantial extent, and this applies to the wage-earner no less than to the 
farmer. The facts of the English crisis and other crises of the last few years show that 
the professors who 


WRITE IN THE PAPERS TO THE CONTRARY ARE ONCE AGAIN WRONG. 
Colonel Creswell is catching at straws instead of facing facts and the accurate figures 
which were published only last week. 
But I want to go farther, and I say that the present is a case when the interests 
of the big interests and of the people on the whole are the same. Take the very 
significant statement issued by the Chamber of Mines in regard to the effect on the 
mines of a departure from the gold standard. If the exchange is only ten per cent. 
the departure from the gold standard would mean a reduction of 2s. per ton in 
working costs, the working of far larger bodies of low grade ore, the lengthening of 
the life of the mines by a third or even a half, and the expenditure of an additional 
£150,000,000 on the mines. But the exchange has gone up to thirty per cent., and 
the prospect of an immense move forward on the Rand is in our grasp. 

Think of what such a development will mean for this most important centre. We 
shall enter upon a new era of expansion instead of staring into a blank future—a future 
of the gradual, painful extinction of this great centre of population, a dismal prospect 
of contraction, of crisis, of dwindling and of decadence. We have now a chance such 
as may never occur again to 


EXPAND THIS INDUSTRY AND THIS IMPORTANT AREA 


on an undreamt of scale, but this hope, this prospect, has to be blasted because Colonel 
Creswell fears that the mineowner will make more money, and Gen. Hertzog fears for 
his economic independence. With a contracting Rand, what are we going to do with 
this vast population on our hands and with the rising ‘generation knocking in vain at 
its doors ? Is South Africa so bankrupt of statesmanship that we are not going to take 
hold with both hands of the chance put before us? Through our policy of economic 
independence we are destroying our biggest foreign markets, and shall we make no 
attempt to develop one of our largest assets, and the one which gives by far the largest 
market to our farmers? A Rand going full steam ahead on a vastly larger scale to-day 
will be a blessing, not only to the workers and the public on the Rand, but to the farmers, 
who form our other great primary industry. On the policy of the Government all this 
prospect will be destroyed and the internal market will shrink with the shrinkage of the 
gold industry. 

As to the other industries, they are being hit by other aspects of the Government 
policy. Our factories are slowing down and shutting up in all directions, our foreign 
treaties have not given us any further markets but have opened the doors to our most 
dangerous competitors ; cheap footwear and cotton goods from the underpaid and 
sweated centres of the East are making things hard, if not impossible, for our producers ; 
unemployment is stalking through all our villages and towns as never before, and is 
rapidly increasing ; and high-grade money is rapidly 
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MAKING A LOW-GRADE COUNTRY OF THIS FAIR LAND. 


All our efforts have to be concentrated to defend the gold standard. The Reserve 
Bank has been damaged and crippled, and the other banks have been forced to conserve 
their resources to the tune of five million in order to bolster up the gold standard and 
banking credit, which is the life blood of industry, is drying up and making it impossible 
for people to carry on in these hard times. In spite of our good looks on the gold 
standard nobody abroad regards us with the least favour. Our Government have gone 
hat in hand to America, to France, to Holland, for a loan, but only to be met with 
rebuffs everywhere, and this is the country whose credit was the constant boast of the 
Government. We have fallen, indeed, but, at any rate, we are on the gold standard 
and economically independent, and we are dishing the mine-owner and big finance. 
Since September 21 more than £15,000,000 of our money has left our shores, and there 
must be precious little left to carry on the business and development of the country. 

We cannot borrow abroad, we cannot borrow at home, and we run a serious risk of a 
complete standstill in our development. I would ask the people to ponder this situation 
very carefully, and then to discard all half measures and go to the root of the matter. 
The root of the matter is the gold standard. General Hertzog says this country will 
remain on the gold standard as long as there is a Nationalist Government. The only 
way of escape for the people from their miseries is, therefore, to sack this Government. 
The country is sick of it. It dare not face an election, but I trust there will be such a 
nation-wide protest against its mismanagement of our affairs at this critical time that 
for very shame it will have to go. Let the South African Party put its house in order, 
ws ogg to save this country from the ruin into which the Pact Government has 
plunged it. 

“Shake off this political paralysis. Let us bestir ourselves. Don’t worry about 
General Hertzog ; say ‘ To hell with him. Let us save the country.’ ” (Loud applause.) 


The above was taken from the columns of the East 
London Daily Despatch of 18th December, with the excep- 
tion of the last paragraph which was from the same paper 
of 22nd December. The arrangement of the text and 
headlines is identical with that of our contemporary. 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the ‘expectations of 
rain ’’—not necessarily the “rain amounts ’’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In the three upper curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The third curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. In the lower curve low barometer i 
are suggested by black shading, and high readings by stippled shading. 
The diagram will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and 
dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a 
reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. 
to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be much below the average in all districts, 
markedly so in the S.E. of England and in many 
other parts of the Kingdom, least so in the extreme 
S.W. of England. 

(6) That during February droughty conditions will 
become general over the British Isles. 

(c) That during March and April the dry weather will 
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continue in most places; and that, during these two 
months, only the extreme 8.W. of England will 
experience a rainfall approaching the normal of the 
season. 

WEATHER NoTES FOR FEBRUARY. 

The Month.—According to our investigations the weather 
changes in February for the S.E. of England are expected 
to be somewhat as follows :— 

February Ist to 7th.—Strong squally winds and rainy 
intervals on or about February 2nd and February 6th ; a fair 
quiet interval centred about February 4th separating these 
two windy spells; a noticeably mild day situated about 
February 6th. 

February 8th to 10th.—Fine quiet but cold anti-cyclonic 
conditions prevailing about this time; morning fogs and 
white frosts; the winds light in force between S.W. and 
N.W. ; sunshine on or about February 8th. 

February 11th to 22nd.—A period of recurring strong 
S. and 8.W. winds ; generally mild ; a short fall of rain about 
February 12th or 13th, otherwise little or no precipitation ; 
a moderate fall of the barometer, associated with the expected 
shower about February 12th ; sunshine on or about 
February 14th ; two or three unseasonably mild days between 
February 14th and 18th. 

February 23rd to 29th.—Cold ; fog frequently developing, 
otherwise fine; the wind variable in direction and of little 
force ; sunshine on or about February 23rd and again about 
February 27th, white frost also about this last date; the 
barometer varying mostly above the normal height during 
this period, but falling temporarily about February 26th 
without any appreciable weather change in S.E. England. 

Some other long range predictions.—As a result of the 
three rather cold days at the end of December numerous 
predictions appeared in the Press promising us “a skating 
winter for England,” “the severest frost for many years,” 
“a prolonged period of severe cold,” etc. Included in 
these publications was one from a well-known Swedish 
meteorologist who believes—with some justification—that 
the behaviour of the Gulf Stream constitutes the main control 
of European weather; from this he deduced that we are 
to have “a very cold spring ; a rainy, cold summer; and a 
mild winter.” Presumably this refers to the winter of 1932-33, 
at any rate we can find no immediate indications of any 
intense and lasting period of cold for this part of the country. 
Whilst considerable fluctuations of temperature can be 
safely predicted for February in any year, the temperature 
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this month seems, on the whole, likely to prove very near 
the normal figure. Perhaps in March a cold spell may bring 
the mean temperature for the month down to a relatively 
lower point. Our concern is, however, mostly with the 
rainfall ; during the past six months our “ seasonal outlooks ” 
have proved very satisfactory ; we regard the excess of rain 
in August, the deficiency in October, the excess in November— 
each of which was correctly foreshadowed three months 
before in the National Review—as conspicuous sign posts all 
pointing to a deficiency of rain during the coming three 
months, a deficiency probably amounting to “drought” at 
most places in the E. and S.E. of England. 

The Drought of 1921.—It is extremely rare for the total 
rainfall of any particular year to be above or below the 
average in all parts of the country. For instance, in the 
historical drought of 1921 the S.E. of England experienced 
a deficiency of rain for the year exceeding 50 per cent of the 
normal; at the same time the West of Scotland had more 
than a 30 per cent excess. During that year our corres- 
pondence with residents in the W. of Scotland brought 
continuous complaints of the heavy and persistent rainfall ; 
at the same time vegetation in England—excepting the 
extreme N.W.—suffered severely from drought and many 
fine old forest trees languished and finally perished of thirst. 
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BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 


SOME NOVELS OF MEREDITH* 


BROWNING, Carlyle, Meredith—the names stand for greatness ; 
but they also stand as monuments of difficulty, as though 
they wilfully imposed on the reader an almost impossible 

astic before he can grasp at their meaning. What is 
the reason for this vice ? we ask, which made the first contort 
his poetry, and the last their prose (for Meredith’s poetry is 
as lucid as poetry need be) : and with these last we sometimes 
feel that the word “Germany” is explanation enough. 
There are other, and better, explanations, for the complexity 
of all of them. Take Meredith (for we can now leave the other 
two): what was it that made him write so as to provoke 
grumbles from such diverse people as Henley, with his “ Mr. 
Meredith is one of the worst and least attractive of great 
writers, as well as one of the best and most fascinating ”’ ; 
and Flecker, who said of Beauchamp’s Career, that he wished 
he could have “the re-writing of it in decent English ” ? 
And we ourselves may ask, for instance, why did he need to 
say, in Diana of the Crossways, “‘ the merit of warmth apper- 
tained to the beverage,”’ when he wanted to say that the tea 
was hot ? 

But suppose, after all, that this girding and grousing is 
not only beside the point, but due to a definite misunder- 
standing of what Meredith was trying to do—for we must 
attack this question of style before we can approach other 
issues—and that the difficulty is just as essential as the other 
qualities which are everywhere hailed as brilliant virtues ? 
It may be that we need not with Henley impute the diffi- 
culties to wantonness, recklessness, splendid impertinence, 
while conceding that he can write English “as ripe and 
sound and unaffected as heart could wish.” The heart, no 
doubt, desires ease ; but Meredith’s appeal is always at least 
as much to the intellect as to the more emotional organ, and 
it is there that we must look for the explanation, and it is 
there that we can justify the ‘vice.’ “I read in a critical 
review ... the other day, that I was ‘a harlequin and 
performer of antics.’ I am accustomed to that kind of writing.” 
Meredith told G. P. Baker in a letter that is of first-class 
interest when considering his manner, which he there unre- 
pentantly comments on. And if we look at his general tech- 


*The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Diana of the Crossways. Beauchamp’s 
Career. The Egoist. 
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nique, we notice that the complications occur, not in the 
great scenes, where his people are shown “in the fullest of 
their blood and brain under stress of a fiery situation,” but 
in the doldrums between, or rather what would be such in 
most other writers, but which he is determined shall not be 
unexciting. He is intent to keep the reader’s mind lively all 
the while ; the brain is to act alertly on every piece of material 
that is brought to the notice of the senses : there is to be no 
idling, no falling into the trough of merely sensual apprecia- 
tion ; the reader must work all the time. Therefore, the food 
must offer resistance to the teeth. ‘‘ Concerning style, thought 
is tough, and dealing with thought produces toughness.”” And 
again (still the letter to Baker), ‘“ here and there . . . you 
will find a ‘ pitch’ considerably above our common human ; 
and purposely, for only in such a manner could so much be 
shown. Those high notes and condensings are abandoned 
when the strong human call is heard.” 

And how can the mind be kept in full motion better than 
by images, or by metaphor, that sure sign of originality ? 
Take even so simple a matter as a newspaper article ; how 
dead the consideration would become in most hands other 
than Meredith’s! Let us look at the approach to Mr. Timothy 
Turbot’s leader in Beauchamp : 


But for an occasional drop and bump of the sailing gas-bag upon 
catchwords of enthusiasm, which are the rhetoric of the merely windy, 
and a collapse on a poetic line, which too often signalises the rhetorician’s 
emptiness of his wind, the article was eminent for flight, sweep, and 
dash, and sailed along far more grandly than ordinary provincial organs 
for the promoting or seconding of public opinion, that are as little to 
be compared with the mighty metropolitan as are the fife and bugle boys 
practising on their instruments round melancholy outskirts of garrison 
towns with the regimental marching full band under the presidency of 
its drum major. . . . Oratory will not work against the stream, or on 
languid tides. 

It is full of ideas, of criticism, of vivid imagery ; every 
sentence, every phrase of every sentence, stimulates thought 
and imagination. Of course, it demands energy on the 
reader’s part, active collaboration : therefore, there are many 
people who “cannot read Meredith.” The lazy mind, as 
Diana remarked, hates metaphor. But then you do not read 
Meredith for relaxation, as a soporific, for after-dinner ease, 
and he did not intend that you should : in fact, he was deter- 
mined that you should not: a novel is a serious business, for 
either art is the most important thing in life, or it is a toy to 
be broken in the nursery. He believed that it was important. 

But the ‘ pitch’ of which Meredith wrote to Baker is not 
merely one of concentration of style ; he was concerned with 
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a certain ‘ pitch ’ of life at which he was always aiming, which 
he was constantly affirming. (One wonders how many scores 
of times the word ‘ civilization ’ occurs in his novels, always 
with the implication of a clear apprehension of values.) He 
is forever, consciously, as though it were the proper part of 
the thinking beast, turning away from realism, and turning 
away from it as the harder task. ‘Humanity’ for him 
meant dwelling in a superior ether. “I strive by study of 
humanity to represent it: not its morbid action,” he wrote 
to Admiral (then Captain) Maxse : “‘ I have a tendency to do 
that, which I repress: for in delineating it there is no gain. 
.. . » Much of my strength lies in painting morbid emotion 
and exceptional positions ; but my conscience will not let me 
so waste my time.” Thus his people are always animated by 
an intense, healthy vitality ; there is insistence on their superb 
physical energy—in Clara Middleton, in Cecilia Halkett, in 
Diana, in Lucy Desborough : one notices it particularly in the 
women: in the men it is taken for granted, consciously, of 
course, in the case of Sir Willoughby Patterne. “‘ Fellows who 
contract illnesses, are usually guilty (I don’t say always) of idle- 
ness,” he told hisson. The attitude is a revolt against realism, 
a bold affirmation ; his people, as much as his brilliant meta- 
phor, sweep us up into the skies : we lead a fuller, richer, more 
significant life with them. Moreover, the opposite of realism 
is not necessarily romanticism ; it is idealism ; and this, as 
much as romanticism, may provide its pitfalls. We see the 
falsity it may possibly lead to in the fantastic unreality, 
the cardboard glory, of The Tragic Comedians, where, though 
the book is a half-biography of Lassalle, we never come to 
grips with flesh and blood. But, as Meredith wrote to Mr. 
Jessop, “‘ Between realism and idealism, there is no natural 
conflict. This completes that. Realism is the basis of good 
composition: it implies study, observation, artistic power, 
and (in those who can do more) humility.”” But no “ cobwebs 
in a putrid corner ” : he has still more unpleasant terms than 
that for realism. 

That is why Beauchamp’s Career is so solidly grounded a 
piece of imaginative fiction: in it Meredith was treating of 
scenes he had been engaged in—an election at Southampton ; 
and of a hero whom he knew intimately, Admiral Maxse. 
Frederick Maxse, like Beauchamp, had displayed great 
bravery in the Crimea; like Beauchamp, he contested an 
election as a radical. But, of course, it was more than mere 
portraiture, or the telling of a story, that Meredith was after : 

It is philosophical-political, he wrote to Moncure Conway, with no 

powerful stream of adventure : an attempt to show the forces round a 
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young man of the present day, in England, who would move them, and 
finds them unutterably solid, though it is seen in the end that he does 
not altogether fail, has not lived in vain. Of course this is done in 
the concrete. A certain drama of self-conquest is gone through, for 
the hero is not perfect. 
At the same time, he wanted to show “the mild spirit of a 
prosperous middle-class.” But he never allowed himself to 
be governed by a theme; he always seized the persons in 
their actuality ; they were never puppets for him to preach 
a sermon by. 

There is a paragraph in Beauchamp’s Career which lets us 
into the secret of why his people breathe more of the spirit 
than those of any novelist writing at the present day, or, 
perhaps, who has ever written in England. Meredith may 
have his prickles, yet the moment we turn to him from the 
most belauded works of to-day, however solidly based, hailed 
as immortal pictures of an epoch, what a relief we experience ! 
Here we are among people who matter ; we are anxious about 
them because their problems are our problems ; their experi- 
ence, their conclusions, mean something. The danger of 
imaginative literature is that it may become mere sensa- 
tionalism, stop short at an appeal to the emotions. To what 
end ? we ask, fatigued and worried by the loss of energy 
expended in futile emotion that can lead us nowhere. Such 
novels are popular : they are eagerly lapped up by those who 
have no real emotions of their own, the great mass of people 
of whom Shelley wrote : ‘‘ Their domestic affections are weak : 
and they have no others.” Meredith steadfastly refused to 
offer the popular lure. “ My aim, and I trust it will be yours,” 
he admonished his son, “is never to take counsel of my 
sensations, but of my intelligence. I let the former have free 
play, but deny them the right to bring me to a decision.” 
Thus what most wrung the heart of Lady Dunstane when she 
saw Diana at her lowest ebb, was that she seemed to have 
“sunk her intelligence in her sensations.” But then, if 
imaginative literature rejects sensationalism, there is the other 
extreme, the flat reproduction of everyday, the slice of life 
cut from the dry bread, with an austere abstention from 
butter. Again we ask, “'To what end ?”’ Where is the middle 
way, neither sloppy nor arid, in which we can breathe freely 
without feeling ourselves rapt above our common footing ? 
Meredith treads it : and here is the paragraph from 
Beauchamp’s Career : 

We will make no mystery about it. IwouldI could. Those happy 
tales of mystery are as much my envy as the popular narratives of the 


deeds of bread and cheese people, for they both create a tide-way in 
the attentive mind; the mysterious pricking our credulous flesh to 
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creep, the familiar urging our obese imagination to constitutional 
exercise. And oh, the refreshment there is in dealing with characters 
either contemptibly beneath us or supernaturally above! My way is 
like a Rhone Island in the summer drought, stony, unattractive and 
difficult, between the two forceful streams of the unreal and the over- 
real, which delight mankind—honour to the conjurers! My people 
conquer nothing, win none; they are actual, yet uncommon. It is 
the clockwork of the brain that they are directed to set in motion, and 

—poor troop of actors to vacant benches !—the conscience residing in 

thoughtfulness which they would appeal to ; and if you are there im- 

pervious to them, we are lost : back I go to my wilderness, where, as 

you perceive, I have contracted the habit of listening to my own voice 

more than is good. 
Not realism, then, not romance, but idealism ; the constant 
effort to think, to create values, to rise above the sensations 
of body or feeling—that was the object. “‘ My people are 
actual; yet uncommon.” Yes, indeed: “ The subtlety of the 
motives of speech of Meredith’s characters makes one feel 
quite a coarse common fellow,” Flecker confessed: and 
perhaps only Sir Willoughby Patterne would deny it, or be 
contemptuous of it. Indeed, the rapidity of thought of these 
people makes them leap over many of the intermediate steps 
trodden by us grosser mortals ; their minds seem to fly off 
at a tangent so swiftly, that we miss the point of departure 
from the comfortably obvious circle: we pant breathless 
after them : and it is worth the effort. 

But once more we ask, “‘ To what end?” Where is the 
‘gain’ in his own word, of being on the Rhone Island in a 
summer drought ? And here we come to the central forge 
of his work, the impulse which made him write, the ‘ some- 
thing to say ’ which urged him to expression. For we know he 
did not write merely to amuse people, to, let them escape 
from their own lives, to live vicariously in the minds and 
feelings of other people. That is not to say he was didactic ; 
it is impossible to conceive him writing a Fabian novel ; he 
had no particular axe to grind: but it does imply that, like 
all great artists, he had some definite attitude towards life 
which he wished to impart ; he did not feel easy until he had 
imparted it. And here we may borrow freely from the brilliant 
analysis of M. Ramon Fernandez.* The spring, he discovers, 
was primarily a superb optimism, a belief in humanity, a 
faith that it could rise above its animal limitations, that 
dominated his mind. There was no lazy acceptance of the 
somewhat crude Darwinism of his day, a pessimistic acceptance 
which may be compared with the modern welcome accorded 
to popular Freudianism. To live is a perpetual process of 
affirmation, and also, essentially, to be placed, to be judged : 

* Messages, by Ramon Fernandez. N.R.F. 1926. 
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and the judgment of fact must always be accompanied by a 
judgment of values. This implies intense intellectual activity 
during the whole of life, a striving after lucidity, and a desire 
for ideal circumstances in which the intuition can have full 
play. ‘‘ Le drame des personnages de Meredith, c’est toujours 
et essentiellement le drame d’une sensibilité éxigeante ”’ ; 
There are no lumps of clay who will enjoy life as it is given 
them, unless, like Lady Busshe and Lady Culmer in The 
Egoist, they are there as material for scorn. They are con- 
cerned with themselves, no doubt ; but they cannot live without 
thinking, so that thought may make them act, to the end that 
they may move freely in the world they cannot accept, and 
can hardly hope to change. To be themselves, in fact, they 
must move freely in this world : that is why Meredith chooses 
aristocrats to portray: Beauchamp is an obvious instance. 
Feeling, thought, intuition, value, these things, therefore, 
Meredith seems able to create instantaneously and simul- 
taneously in his people, as no other writer, at least in English, 
has ever done. They are not presented primarily as physical 
portraits: “such literary craft is of the nursery,” Diana 
declared, “‘ the art of the pen is to rouse the inward vision.” 
Nor are they so put together that their emotions can be 
separated from the rest of them, for dissection. That is why, 
though they are in continual vibration, they seem so real ; 
they are “‘ more real than reality’ ; they have significance, 
a general significance. If they do not help us to see life clearly 
and see it whole, if we are impervious to them in the con- 
science residing in thoughtfulness, then indeed we are lost, 
and for us, at least, Meredith had better have stayed in his 
wilderness. 

But no man is altogether free from certain brute facts of 
his age which irritate his consciousness, sometimes to his 
detriment, sometimes as a stimulus. And with Meredith, one 
issue seems to have acted as a stimulus—the position of 
women, witness his letter to H. W. Strong: 

Since I have begun to reflect, I have been oppressed by the injustice 
done to women, the restraint put upon their natural aptitudes and 
their faculties, generally much to the degradation of the race. I have 
not studied them more closely than I have men, but with more affection, 
a deeper interest in their enfranchisement and development, being 
assured that women of the independent mind are needed for any 
sensible degree of progress. They will so educate their daughters, 
that these will not be instructed at the start to think themselves 
naturally inferior to men, because less muscular, and need not have 
recourse to particular arts, feline chiefly, to make their way in the 
world. I have no special choice among the women of my books. 

Perhaps I gave more colour to Diana of the Crossways and Clara 
Middleton of The Egoist, and this on account of their position. 
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He might have added Cecilia Halkett, for all three are delight- 
ful emanations ; they think as well as feel. Without their 
equality with men, no progress can be made: that is the 
important statement, for without it there can be no superior 
civilization, no society, “the best thing we have,” and no 
comedy, that sweet perfume which is the property of civiliza- 
tion alone. But the laughter of that comedy must be spiritual 
laughter, illuminating laughter, as he insisted in The Idea of 
Comedy. 
Which brings us to The Egoist, the most perfect comedy in 
the language—and we do not forget Volpone or The Way of 
the World, nor Fielding, nor Jane Austen. The claim of 
comedy that it heals us of our vices is a doubtful one ; it is 
more often prig-writing, which sharpens us to note the vices 
of our neighbours, to our great content. But with The Egoist 
this is not so; no one—except perhaps the Willoughby Pat- 
ternes of the world—can read it without wriggling now and 
again : it is a salutary discipline, but one from which we rise 
healthier and heartier. As art it is consummate, not only in 
its perfect dramatic construction, its closeness, its complete 
rounding-off, and masterly catastrophe, but in the exquisite 
points it makes again and again. It probes as deep as psycho- 
logists’ borings can probe, and all the time it is at the topmost 
height of the sublimely ridiculous. Take, for instance, Sir 
Willoughby talking of the ever-delightful Vernon Whitford : 
“‘T want him here ; and, supposing he goes, he offends me ; he loses 
a friend ; and it will not be the first time that a friend has tried me too 
far ; but if he offends me, he is extinct.” 
“Is what ? ” cried Clara with a look of fright. 
“‘ He becomes to me at once as if he had never been. He is extinct.” 
“In spite of your affection ? ” 
‘* Because of it, I might say. Our nature is mysterious, and mine 
as much so as any. Whatever my regrets, he goes out. This is not 


the language I talk to the world. I do the man no harm; I am not 
to be named unchristian. But! ... ” 


And the fun of it ! the delicious Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkin- 
son, with her incomparable definitions ; old Dr. Middleton 
with his profound disquisition on port; the farce of the 
scenes, sometimes, which becomes a romp, as when, at the 
climax, ‘‘ The door opened: Lady Busshe and Lady Culmer 
were announced ;”’ the antiphonal intoning of the Patterne 
aunts :—it is much of it as uproarious as the rollicking fun 
of that neglected little gem, The Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper. And everywhere, the lightning flashes of wit, never 
here excessive ; sometimes deftly directed to reveal one more 
bone in the shoddy skeleton of the egoist, sometimes to jerk 
us into thought. Not an easy book to read, no! Meredith 
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never insults the intelligence even of the adept : but how well 
worth any struggle! so well worth it that the struggle itself 
imparts a glow of delight. What a man to have pondered 
such a miracle! we say, when we consider what a work of 
literary art is, how it is dug out of the artist himself, out of 
something in himself which he has elaborated and ruthlessly 
analysed, with complete disinterestedness. The greatest 
artist is he who can most thoroughly do this, provided, of 
course, that there is something in him to dig out. 

Richard Feverel is not a book for your true Meredithian to 
hold up in triumph. It is Meredith’s most popular book, 
perhaps, but that is exactly what is against it ; for in it Mere- 
dith was doing precisely what he afterwards abjured, appealing 
to the emotions, “ fiddling harmonics on the sensual strings.” 
True, there is the lyricism of the early Richard-Lucy scenes : 

The song seraphically free 

From taint of personality, 
and the somewhat too dithyrambic description of countryside ; 
but we ask for something different in a Meredith novel. Yet 
the book is of the greatest interest as a document ; it shows 
that Meredith, capable of two distinct sorts of novel, deliber- 
ately chose the harder, although the sort he abandoned he 
could have done amazingly well, and with far greater general 
applause than he ever got. But the harder sort better satisfied 
his exacting intellect. And in Richard Feverel, in the treat- 
ment of the System, in Sir Austin, in Adrian Harley, the 
shadow of Sir Willoughby looms already, as Vernon Whitford 
lies in germ in Austin Wentworth, and Clara Middleton is 
adumbrated in Lady Blandish. 

It cannot be denied that Meredith did sometimes allow 
his pen, his astounding fertility of verbal invention, to run 
away with him. He trimmed his exuberance (notably in the 
later editions of Richard Feverel and Evan Harrington) and 
we could sometimes wish that he had docked his phrases. 
Yet if you love words for their own sake—and some of us are 
addicted to that amiable vice—you will not grudge him his 
‘splendid impertinence.’ Again, he is sometimes improbable 
in details: you cannot, as Diana did, live in poverty, work 
hard at a book, and at the same time appear sparkling at 
society dinners every night: the struggles Clara had to go 
through to be released by Sir Willoughby strike us as being 
more than a shade eighteenth century. But these things can 
be blown away like dandelion down from the sleeve; they 
do not count, we are prepared to swallow them for the sake 
of the other thing we get. And this is something of the rarest 
quality, something which we cannot get from life, though we 
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would if we could :—a sense of power, of optimism, of clarity. 
He makes us move more freely in this bewildering world, gives 
us a firmer hold of ourselves, and we march the more gaily for 
the sound of his civilizing laughter. The day that Meredith 
ceases to be read will be an ill day for England. 


Bonamy DoBREE. 


THE RUSSIAN PERIL 


Russia and Ourselves. By VipkuNn Quis~ine. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Or making books on Russia there is no end. Nor is this 
wonderful. The wonder lies rather in the fact that in an 
age of rapid and easy intercommunication a vast country 
can so effectively conceal her inner life from the outside 
world that it is almost impossible to arrive at the real truth 
as to her condition. Those who know Russia best are least 
ready to dogmatize about her future, and Mr. Quisling does 
not fall into this error. He is a Norwegian who has lived 
in Russia for many years. His own country of Norway 
possesses a powerful Labour Party whose communistic aims 
are entirely in sympathy with the Russian Revolution. 
This fact has led Mr. Quisling to analyse the psychology and 
tendencies of the Bolshevist rule and its influence on foreign 
countries, and on the British Empire in particular. The 
book is full of thought, readably expressed, and is, moreover, 
commendably brief. It is no small achievement to have 
described the Revolutionaries’ past and future aims in 280 
pages of large print. In fact, the author accomplishes more 
than a description of facts; he traces the racial history 
of the conglomeration of peoples who make up Russia and 
shows that ethnological characteristics are largely the cause 
of the present situation there. Nor is he under any delusion 
as to the gravity of the position created by the Revolution 
throughout the civilized world. He does not take the obvious 
newspaper line that the Bolshevist rule stands or falls by the 
success or failure of the Five Year Plan. As a scheme of 
real social economic development he rightly dismisses the 
Five Year Plan as futile. His reading of the situation goes 
deeper. Russia stands, geographically, at the centre of our 
hemisphere. She contains a vast assemblage of European 
and Asiatic races, who together number one-twelfth of the 
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population of the globe. She faces the world on two fronts, 
the Western and the Eastern. She thus stands revealed as 
the fortress and workshop of World Revolution, with her 
frontiers touching Asia as well as Europe, while her rather 
sequestered position renders her inaccessible to outside 
influence from West or East. Her skirmishers are spread 
over the earth, from Australia to Iceland, from Mexico to 
Japan. This vast force has come into being at a moment 
when the world is passing through a period of transition. 
Mechanical invention has transformed human life; the 
discoverable globe has been conquered by mankind ; civiliza- 
tion has been shaken to its foundations by war. Into a 
world struggling to organize itself to meet these new con- 
ditions there is projected this huge force, working ceaselessly 
and universally to overthrow our civilization. Whatever 
the doctrine of Marx may represent in theory to its 
exponents, in practice it has proved the negation of all the 
principles of religion, morality, goodwill, justice and common 
sense, aS we understand these things. How are the nations 
to resist and overcome this overwhelming danger? Mr. 
Quisling does not minimize the risks we run. The British 
Empire is liable to attack on Russia’s Asiatic side, in India. 
There is grave danger of embroilment on the Western flank, 
with Poland, Finland, Norway and Roumania, and the new 
states carved from Russia. There is a real possibility of war. 
The recent reports as to the numbers of men the Soviet 
Republics can put into the field lends point to this statement. 
These Republics are spending on armaments more than twice 
the amount disbursed by militarist Tsardom. The per- 
sistent appeals in this country for instant and extended 
disarmament, as the one panacea for the world’s ills, seem 
more than ever out of place in the light of these disturbing 
facts. Mercifully, as time goes on, the chances of the World 
Revolution that the Soviet hopes for, seem more and more 
remote, and in one sense the Revolution may prove a stepping 
stone to the final Europeanization of Russia, when the 
Bolshevists disappear, as disappear they must. In order 
to overwhelm Western civilization they have opened the door 
to its methods, and though the recovery of Russia can only 
be accomplished by foreign colonization—for the Russian 
educated classes have been destroyed—the task should not 
prove an insuperable one if, as Mr. Quisling forsees, the various 
Soviet Republics fall apart. Our author foresees salvation 
for the world in a Nordic Confederation, starting with the 
co-operation of the British Empire with the Scandinavian 
peoples. There may be something in this. The approach 
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to religious union, the tentative suggestions recently put 
forward by Sweden, Norway and Denmark for a trade and 
currency union with Great Britain seem to point a way in 
this direction. Once Great Britain can speak as an Empire— 
and the Ottawa Conference may bring that about—she will 
become a rallying point for the forces of world recovery. 
There seems to be more hopes in this direction than from 
the confused and hesitating international bleatings of the 
League of Nations. We agree with Mr. Quisling that if 
the negative pole of the world’s prosperity is in Moscow, 
the positive pole is notin Geneva. The future lies on the knees 
of the gods, but the book closes on a note of cautious optimism 
and the facts seem to warrant this view. 


HISTORIC FARMS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Historic Farms of South Africa, illustrated. By DoroTHEa 
FarrBRIDGE. (Oxford University Press, London. 
Humphrey Milford. 32s. 6d.). 


THE gifted authoress of this attractive book died before it was 
published, and the printer, Mr. Johnson, has written a fore- 
word which is a tribute to her memory. The book is on a 
theme of which Miss Fairbridge had complete knowledge, 
namely, the old farm houses, built by French and Dutch 
settlers in the 17th and 18th century at the Cape. The book 
is dedicated to Lady Phillips, whose care and taste have 
re-created Vergelegen, the oldest and one of the loveliest of 
these houses. The book may be commended and will be 
enjoyed by all who read it. Just now it is more natural to 
one who knew and admired Miss Fairbridge to say something 
about her work and her personality. I first knew her in Cape 
Town in 1899. She was then a very pretty woman, the 
daughter of a man of large means and enjoying all the prestige 
that wealth combined with good looks and cultivation give. 
She had not begun to write, her life was a purely social one. 
The South African War came. It had been long foreseen by 
the British Colonists of South Africa, who were never of 
opinion that the Transvaal Republic would reform. There 
was an immense rally of Imperial sentiment and among the 
young women most eager to show keenness and devotion to 
the common cause, Miss Fairbridge stood out. It was 
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characteristic of her prescience that while others were working 
in hospitals and for refugees, Miss Fairbridge focussed on the 
political side. She had a great many Dutch friends. Those 
who sided with the enemies of her country she naturally did 
not see during the war, but she found that there were a certain 
number of Cape Dutch, and among them some of the very 
best, who were heart and soul on the side of England, who 
hated the corruption of the Boer Republic, and who were 
eager to demonstrate their loyalty to the Empire. To meet 
their wishes Miss Fairbridge founded The Guild of Loyal 
Women, the name being the choice of the original Dutch 
members. With what devotion she worked during 1900 and 
the following years can hardly be expressed. The Victoria 
League was started in England originally to show sympathy 
with the Guild. This is no place to describe those movements 
or their successes and failures, they are only referred to here 
as showing Miss Fairbridge’s work and her sympathies. The 
war ceased. The hopes of the British South Africans were 
bitterly deceived. Miss Fairbridge turned away from politics 
to literature, and to the history of Cape Colony. She also 
became a gardener, and she wrote and gardened equally well. 
Her father’s large fortune having somehow disappeared she 
became quite at the end of her life dependent on her earnings, 
her hobbies and talents then became her means of livelihood. 
With what gay courage she faced life alone, in indifferent 
health, and on a small income, all her friends know. During 
her last two visits to England it was evident that her health 
was breaking fast, but she herself never. admitted this, and 
planned work which it was only too evident she had not the 
strength to carry out. She will be missed by all who knew 
her both in England and in South Africa. 


V. M. 


PALESTINE 


England in Palestine, by Norman Brentwich, O.B.E., M.C. 
Attorney-General of Palestine, 1922-31. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., 12s. 6d.)—The title of this book was 
suggested by Lord (then Sir Alfred) Milner’s well-known 
work, England in Egypt. It is a history of British adminis- 
tration in Palestine since 1917. The author, himself a Jew, 
traces the inception and development of the Zionist move- 
ment with every natural pride and satisfaction, yet he gives 
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a fair picture of the Arab side of the picture. As always, 
personality loomed large in the inauguration of the Jewish- 
Arab experiment. Lord Plumer’s influence for good as 
Governor was enormous ; his presence was “ worth a British 
battalion,”’ and a battalion was accordingly withdrawn by the 
Socialist Government. His successor, minus the battalion, 
suffered from the inevitable reaction. The end of the 
Palestine experiment is not in sight, nor has it ever been 
very clear why Great Britain was burdened with such a task. 
Mr. Brentwich’s account is well-written and enlightening, 
and he, at any rate believes that a mutual understanding 
between Hebrew and Arab lies within the realms of 
possibility. 
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History of the Great War. Military Operations, Vol. 5. 
Compiled by Brigadier-General Sir James E. Edmonds, 
C.B. (Macmillan ; with appendices and maps, 25s. 6d.) 


Slowly but surely the British official history is helping us to put the War 
into perspective. The present volume covers the first half of 1916—a period 
of depression and anxiety, and of gradual realization of the length of the 
struggle before us. General Edmonds presents a masterly survey of the 
conditions at home and abroad which preceded the opening of the Battle of 
the Somme—that five months’ tragedy which first blazed the trail towards 
November, 1918. 


Can Europe Keep the Peace? By Frank H. Simonds. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Simonds, whose article on “‘ The Naval Conference ”’ in our issue of 
April, 1930, will be remembered, is one of the very few American writers who 
have a real knowledge of European affairs based on first-hand study. Here, 
without answering his own question in the negative, he emphasizes the 
danger to Europe which arises from Germany’s demand for territorial 
revision and from her attitude to Poland ; but he sees hope in the unalterable 
attitude of France. An illuminating book, which we hope will be widely 
read, especially in the author’s own country. 


Canada. By Alexander Brady. (Ernest Benn, Ltd., 18s.) 


The series of volumes which Mr. Herbert Fisher is editing under the 
general title, ‘‘ The Modern World : A Survey of Historical Forces,” already 
includes several notable volumes; and the latest addition, by Professor 
Brady, of Toronto, is a worthy successor. He gives a wide survey of Cana- 
dian conditions, cultural as well as material, and concludes that Canada is 
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moving neither towards independence nor towards absorption. ‘‘ Apart from 
sentiment for the Empire, a genuine enough force, there are substantial 
advantages in the Imperial connection.” 


George Washington. By Norwood Young. (Duckworth, 15s.) 


Washington was born in February, 1732, and it seems strange that we 
should have had to wait 200 years for the first full and ambitious biography 
by an Englishman. Mr. Young’s work, which is fully illustrated, is more than 
a biography in the strict sense, for it is an historical survey of the environs 
ment in which Washington’s life was spent. 


The Triumph of the Dalton Plan. By C. W. Kimmins, 
D.Sc. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 6s.) 


What is the Dalton Plan? For the benefit of those of our readers who 
are neither teachers nor experts in educational theory it may be defined as 
the latest version of the old truth that the business of the teacher is not to 
pump knowledge into the taught but to enable the child to teach iteelf. 
Dr. Kimmins quotes a victim, or beneficiary, of the plan as saying that 
“ it is a real help to the workers and a fools’ paradise to the slackers.” Truly 
a Daniel come to judgment. The book is one which no one seriously 
interested in education, whether as parent or politician, ought to overlook. 


The Birds of Tropical West Africa. By D. A. Bannerman, 
Vol. II. (Crown Agents for the Colonies, 22s. 6d.) 


Four Crown Colonies in West Africa have combined to produce, in five 
volumes, what promises to be not only the standard work on African ornith- 
ology but a real contribution to knowledge. Indispensable for all serious 
scholars in this branch of science, it may also be commended, thanks to the 
official support which has made possible the inclusion of so many coloured 
plates, as a bird-lover’s bargain. 


A Handbook of the Literature of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson. 
(Oxford University Press, £2 2s.) 


It is just 100 years since the author of Alice in Wonderland was born, and 
in honour of the date Mr. S. H. Williams and Mr. Falconer Madan have 
accomplished the almost incredible feat of producing a readable biblio- 
graphy. Most of us know that “ Lewis Carroll,” in his less serious moments, 
was a pundit in the higher mathematics ; but it is a revelation to learn how 
many and varied were his obiter scripta. The handbook, which is admirably 
illustrated, should be in every good library of reference. 


The Pavilion of Honour. By George Preedy. (John Lane, 
7s. 6d.) 


' The author of “General Crack” gives us an account of the adven- 
tures of Claude de Bonneval—French soldier of fortune during the last 
years of Louis XIV and the early days of the Regency. The book has 
not the piquancy and charm of the earlier novel, the characters are less 
well drawn. Nevertheless it will pass some pleasant hours away. 


